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PAUL WOODIUNG 



The toplc-Hlgher Education in the 70s-makes it necessary to 
look ahead and niake some predictions though making predictions 
always a risky enterprise because the crystal ball Is Inevitably cloudy, 

1 recall some of the predictions that we made a decade ago. We 
knew at that time that enrollments were going to grow, but most of us 
underestimated the magnitude of the growth, particularly in colleges 
such as arc represented here. We predicted a serious shortage of col- 
lege teachers, and In this case we overestimated the size of the short- 
age. 

But mostofus failed topredlctthatdurlng the 60’s the quiet genera- 
tion of the 50*8 W'juld be replaced by the noisiest generation in hlstoiy. 
We failed to anfleipate that psychedelic drugs would replace alcorwl as 
a campus problem. Maybe I shouldn’t say replace, maybr. Just added to 
It. 

We failed to predict the violence that would overtake m my campuses 
and make the college presidency one of the moid hazardous jobs in the 
nation. I recall that in 1955 one distinguished university pi ^sident pro- 
tested that students were too quiet, too easy-going, too unlnteresitd In 
the affairs of the world and said, somewhat ironically, that at leait em- 
ployers would like them for their docility. That man’s name was Clark 
Kerr. 

We failed to anticipate these things either because we underesti- 
mated the stresses and strains within our society or because we did not 
really understand the oncoming generation. This generation, I am con- 
vinced, is different qualitatively, and 1 predict that the generation com- 
ing to maturity will be still different, enoughdifferent to make the student 
of the 60‘s seem old fashioned. 

Some uf the changes of the 60’s can be reduced to figures. Since 
1960, the total enrollment of American institutions of higher learning 
has doubled. The percentage of the total enrolled in publicly supported 
Institutions has grown from about 59 percent to 70 per cent, which means 
that slate colleges have more than doubled their enrollment. Many have 
tripled or quadrupled. 

Another reasontheantlclpatedshorlagedldnotdevelopwas the rise 
in faculty salaries, which nave about doubled since 1960, and thus in- 
creased our holding power. 

Now, looking ahead, enrollment growth will conllnue Into the 70’s, 
but after the mld-70*s the rate of growth will slow and the growth may 
stop altogether before 1980. The reason for this Is found In the annual 
number of live births, which fell from a high of 4.3 mltlton in 1967 to 
3.5 million last year. 

Afterlhemld-70's, the number reachlngtheage of 18 each year will 
decline until by the mld-80's l?ie number will be about 20 per ceiil small- 
er than it Is today. This is not a guess. This is a fact, because all the 
babies have been born and counted. 

Although percentage of the age group going to college will con- 
tinue to rise for a time, it is not likely to rise rapidly enough to offset 
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the declining number within the age group. It n.^y well be that the per- 
centage going to college may reach a plateau before that time. U has to 
reach a plateau sometime before It reaches a hundred percent. And 
many of the young people desiring education beyond the secondary level 
will enter vocational training rather than programs specifically called 
college education. 

But the most Important developments of the 60’s are ones not easily 
reduced to figures. Although I cannot produce statistics to prove it, I 
thlrJ< It’s safe to say that lifeonthe college campus has undergone more 
change during the decade just ended than In the previous half century. 
The most notable changes have not been In the classroom where the 
lecture system still prevails, nor in the curriculum, which icmains 
much as it wat> In 1960 except In a few expt.rlmental colleges., cluster 
colleges and a few programs of ethnic hhiciles, but the transformation 
of student life during out-of-r;las8 hours, and consequently the quality 
of tee total college experience, has been dramatic. 

Most of these changes were not planned 1^ administrators. They 
resulted from mounting pressures which college officials were unable 
to resist because they reflected the greater permissiveness in the so- 
ciety around us, especially in the homes from which the students come. 

Though It Is often said that the doctrine of ^ loco parenti s Is be- 
ing rejected, I think It would be more accurate to say that parents, hav- 
ing themselves given up all efforts to control the personal lives of their 
sons and daughters of college age, no longer expect college officials to 
exert such control. 

Today’s students are scarcely aware that only a few years ago most 
colleges made a vigorous effort to enforce rules governing students’ 
dress, dormitory hours and sexual behavlorand that each dormitory had 
a house mother 1 : enforce the regulations. They cannot recall a day 
when faculty chaperons were present at college dances. 

Within a single decade, the parietal lules that once governed the 
personal behavior of students have been all but swept away. T<xiay, on 
a great many campuses, students dress as they please. A girl may wear 
the shortest of mini-skirts or she may choose cowboy dungarees and 
bools. A boy may wear shoulder-length hair, as much of a beard as his 
immaturity enables him to grow and a costume straight from Carnaby 
Street. 

Buies governing dormitory hours have almost disappeared, and on 
a growing numl)er of campuses boys and girls now ar*=^ free to visit each 
other’s rooms. House mothers, dormitory matrons and chaperons have 
passed into history. 

Althcugh marijuana, psychedelic drugs and, almost colleges, alco- 
hol remain on the prohibited list. It’s safer to use such drugs on campus 
than off because little effort is made to enforce the rules and because 
when infractions are discovered, college officials are more lenient than 
the police and the courts In dealing with them. 

Future historians will report that during the late 1960‘s Ameri- 
can college students enjoyed more personal freedom and more protec- 
tion from the police than did adults who were not in college. 

Perhaps i have overstated a bit. It may be that some of you are 
presidents colleges which still make an effort to enforce parietal 
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rules. The trends of '\*hlch 1 speak do seer to be somewhat farther along 
on the West Coast and on the East Coa^t than In the South or the Middle 
West. But I predict that during the 1970*sany college administrator who 
attempts to tell his students what they may wear and what hours they may 
keep or who tries to keep boys and girls out of each other’s dormitory 
rooms will have a hard time. Most, I think, will just give up and find 
some convenient rationalization for doing so. 

Now that college students have gained most of the personal free- 
dom they want, they are turning their attention to other reforms In higher 
education and demanding a role In policy making. Such demands will, I 
think, become a major preoccupation during the decade just ahead and a 
major sf'urce of conflict. A number of Institutions already have given 
students seats on curriculum committees and other policy making bod- 
ies, and a few have given them seats on boards of regents or trustees. 
Few is not quite the right word. According to the National OV server , 
more than one hundred higher eaucatlon institutions in the United States 
now have seated either students or recent graduates on boards of trust- 
ees. 

B>jt opposition to student i^articlpatlon In policy making Is m^njnt- 
ing, and since most of U comes from the faculty rather than from ad- 
ministrators, it seems likely that the major confrontations of the 70’s 
will be between students and faculty. 

The college president, if he Is wise and skillful, will avoid becom- 
ing the center of the storm, as he has often been during the conflicts of 
the 60's. In some cases, as when students demand better teaching and 
more attention to undergraduates, the president’s sympathies may well 
be with the students. I think the president might be quite wise to let the 
students and faculty fight it out w'lule he, the president, sits back, strokes 
his beard and says. In effect, “Go to it, boys/’ Be should avoid being the 
principal target of attack, 

During the past half century, American professors have gained 
greatly In power at the expense of administrators. Today, In most in- 
stitutions of higher learning, it Is the faculty or some council or com- 
mittee made up of facidty members that decides what shall be taught 
and who shall teach It. In most cases, the faculty makes policy con- 
cerning student admlsjlons and establishes standards for graduation. 
And faculty, operating within the department, usually decides what 
kind of new faculty members shall be employed and which of Its own 
members shall be retained and promoted, 

To be sure, the administrator has a veto power, but if he uses It 
very oftenhe will find hlmsc’Clntrouble, Having gained all of this power, 
the faculties are understandably reluctant to share It with students, and 
they offer many persuasive arguments against student participation In 
policy making. 

They are especially reluctant to let students take part In deciding 
which faculty members shall be retained and promoted. They know^ that 
students would place a greater emphasis on teaching and less on re- 
search. Many faculty members have secret doubts about their own com- 
petence as teachers -some of them with good reason. 

As for students on curriculum committees, the professors point to 
the fact that no one can be qualified to decide whether any given subject 



should be in the curriculum until he himself has knowledge of that sub- 
ject. The faculty as a group presumrbly has a thorough knowledge of all 
the possible elements of the curriculum. Very few Individual faculty 
members have, of course. 

Students haveonlybegunto acquire suchknowledge. They are prone 
to reject those parts of which they are ignorant. The faculty also con- 
tends that standards for graduation should represent something more 
stable than the likes and dislikes of those who are asked to meet the 
standards. 

Though ihere Is much truth in all this, 1 still think the students can 
play a useful role In policy making, rrnnot proposing that they be given 
a majority vote but only that their voices be heard and listened to. 
Though they cannot judge the research competency of professors, 1 
think they know more than either administrators or faculty members 
about who the good teachers are, and their knowledge should not be ig- 
nored when promotions are made. 

Though they lack some of the knowledge essential to sound curricu- 
lum making, they can sometimes see defects which the faculty has been 
Indoctrinated In graduate school to Ignore. They know, for example, that 
it’s fallacious for a first course In psychology, physics or history to be 
designed as though every' student In the class w'ere determined to be- 
come a psychologist, a physicist or a historian. 

There Is some point to their demand for relevance, even though 
many students seem confused when w'o ask “ Relevant to what?” But stu- 
dents car play an effective role In policy making only if the institution 
Is small enough so that students’ chosen representatives can accurately 
reflect the majority view'. 

This is one of many reasons why \ arn convinced that the large.' 
undergraduate schools, some of which now enroll tenor twenty thousand 
undergraduates, or more, must breakup Into smaller units of five or six 
hundred each. Each of these units should have a name, a clear sense of 
identity. Its own purpose, its own student body, its own basic faculty of 
individuals who like to teach undergraduates and who do It well. This 
would be a specially selected kind of faculty. 

Each of the units would have access to the llbraiies, laboratories 
and playing fields of the parent Institutioa In some cases the students 
might take their academic majors and professional training from the 
faculty of the |>arent university but they w'ould Identify with the smaller 
unit where they w'ould be known as Individuals^ not as numbers. 

Eor the past three years 1 have been involved, at Western Wash- 
ington College In Bellingham, in the development of a cluster college 
system such as I have described, Western is not yet called a university. 
It was only recently authorized to grant the Ph.D. degree and is not 
large by university standards, Butw lth more than 8,000 uixlergraduates, 
It’s much loo large to operate effectively as a single unit. 

In ft unit of this size, communicatlonbreaks down, misunderstand- 
ings are mulUplied >nd hostilities grow. The students and faculty do not 
really know' each other, and neither knows the administration, I watclied 
this happen In my own Institution. Iwentlbere when we had 800 students 
and 60 faculty members. Within two months I knew' every faculty mem- 
ber by name. Now 1 don’t know a third of our faculty of 400. 



The first year 1 was there, I could watch the student graduation 
line and name half or tw^o-thlrds of them as they went by. Today I sit 
at graduation ceremonies and the students walking by are a gj'oup of 
strangers. 

Most of my present involvement is with Fairhaven College, a lib- 
eral arts satellite of Western, with its own dormitories which are living 
and learning units. Seminars are held in dormitory lounges equipped 
with sofas, rather than steel or plastic chairs. Each lounge has a fire- 
place. 

Because Fairhaven Is limited to 600 students, w^e know our stu- 
dents and they knew" us. Students play an actiw part In policy making 
as meiTibers of curriculum committees, admissions committees and 
faculty selection committees. Although we are encountering some of the 
anticipated problems, 1 am increasingly convinced that in a college of 
this size students can play an effective part in policy making. 

And although any college that promises more student participation 
inevitably attracts more than its share of activists and eager reform- 
ers, we have had no significant campus disorders because there 1s no 
establishment, no vast bureaucracy for the students to protest against. 
Gradually It dawns upon the students that they are the system and that 
they are on the way to becoming a part of the establishment. This is a 
maturi»'" o.vncrience that students in larger institutions miss. 

Western plans to add more satellite colleges as the demand for 
them grows. I hope eventually weTl have 10 or 12. Already the board 
of trustees has authorized the establishment of a college of environ- 
mental studies and a college of ethnic studies. More libera! arts units 
and perhaps some professional units will come later. At present, how- 
ever, Instead of having undergraduate professional units, students in 
each unit may choose to prepare for teaching. About half the students 
at Fairhaven are planning to teach in elementary or Secondary schools, 
and I thli'Jc we’re offering the kind of undergraduate liberal education 
th*. Is a preparation for teaching, 

I am hopeful that W'estern Washington may provide a model for 
other colleges with histories similar to our own, colleges that began 
as normal schools, became teachers colleges, then became general 
stale colleges and are now^ developing into some of the characteristics 
of universities. At least yo’j can learn from our mistakes, and I hope 
we can denonsttdte that the cluster college approach is the best way to 
preserve sound undergraefuate education, including liberal educatlonand 
teacher tcucatlon, in an expanding Institution which otherwise is prone 
to devek p graduate schools at the expense of the undergraduate pro- 
gram. 

If colleges such as ours attempt to become instant Harvards or if 
they try lo emulate the BlgTenuniversities, they will lose their Intej^rity 
as undergraduate colleges without becoming better than third-grade 
universities. If they will show some imaginalton, however, reject the 
conventic nal university model -which has not worked very well even in 
the conventional places -and make a real effort lo provide the kind of 
education that today's students want and need, they can become distinc- 
tive, first-rate universities of a new* kind. 
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/ new university might consist of a departmentalized faculty suf- 
ficiently large toprovlde the academic majors in a small but good gradu- 
ate program. It would place the major emphasis on developing a cluster 
of satellite undergraduate colleges, each differing from the others. One 
might offer a conventional faculty-made curriculum, have rigid entrance 
standards, use a traditioral grading system and require a conventional 
major. Others would allow more student participation In policy making, 
and this might result in a pass-fail grading system and an Interdisci- 
plinary major, majors in the social studies or in the humanities rather 
than in a single subject. 

At the far left there might be one college specifically designed lo 
drain off those students most alienated from the adult world. This might 
have some of the characteristics of t'^e free universities that are spring- 
ing up all over the country. Students in this one might discover that a 
degree from a college with no entrance standards.no required curricu- 
lum and a minimum of faculty control would have no value, but it would 
be just as well to let them discover this for themselves. They will not 
believe it if we tell them. 

Some of the colleges in the cluster would be residential Institutions 
designed as living and learning units where the educational process 
doesn’t sloo when the student leaves class but goes on for 24 hours a 
day. Others would bt planned for commuters or for those who desire to 
live off campus. The student, then, would choose his style of life, his 
curriculum and his degree of freedom at the time he chooses his col- 
lege, U should be possible, of course, to move back and forth among 
them as the student changes his mlnJ, but because he has made a choice 
about the degree of freedom and participation that he wants, he would 
have less to protest against 

Each faculty member could also choose the college in which he 
thought he could work most effectively. At the time we set up Fairhaven, 
I sent a questionnaire to all our prospective faculty asking, “Would you 
like to take part In this kind of an institution where your entire respon- 
sibility is for undergraduates, no graduate students, no majors; it’s for 
undergraduate liberal education?” 

People told me that no faculty member would want to be In such a 
place. We found that of our faculty of three hundred about one -third of 
them said, “Yes, 1 would like to lake part." 

About a third said, “Well, itsoundsllkea good Idea but ( have other 
involvements.’’ About a third thought tl'e whole plan was terrible and 
wished we’d go aheadandbecomea conventionalunlverslty which started 
majors in the freshman year and forgot liberal education. Bui about a 
third of them would like to take part. I’m convinced that there are in the 
nation plenty of faculty members who would like to devote themselves to 
undergraduate teaching if we’ll not rig the status symbol, the promotion, 
In Such a way as to reward researchand neglect teaching. We must re- 
adjust the entire system of promotions, and we can do it In this kind of 
college. 

Perhaps there are belter solutions. But of one thing I feel certain; 
colleges now becoming universities cannot solve their problems by fol- 
lowing the conventional university pattern which robs the undergraduate 
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in an effort to support graduate work and research. Because patterns 
in such colleges are not yet rigidly fixed, they can do l^etter, and they 
ought to do better. 



[DWARD CAUAN 

I’m sure that over the past few years a good number of you have 
prayed for a more apathetic student community. Though you see no 
evidence of apathy now. It does exist and I see it as a potential problem. 

There are obvious differences between today’s campuses and the 
complacent campuses of the £0’s. But Tm worried about a possible 
recurrence of this apathy -this lack of concern-and I feel we need ac- 
tion now to prevent U from happening again. 

My concern, like yours, is for the students on the campus aiid the 
need to senv them better. What can we do to improve the present sys- 
tem of serving them? Right now, oui student governments are in a state 
of transition from being social organizations ic being I'eally represen- 
tative ones. To speed this transformation along and to make It even 
more valid we need greater participation from the sbident body. Stu- 
dent governments must have the respect and involvement of their stu- 
dent populations for their actions to carry weight in campus decision 
making. 

I think student governments should move In the direction of cor- 
porations, with students as equal shareholders In the services and 
growth of their compa:^y. What are now student fees would become sub- 
stantial yearly investments from the Individual stockhcdder, who would 
be encouraged to use his stockholder privileges to vole for his corpor- 
ate board of officers and to enjoy the programs and full services pro- 
vided through his investment-plays, athletic events, newspapers, radio 
stations, concerts and all the other benefits of student ij?overnment. 

Profits should be translated into dividends shared at the end of 
the year; elected officers would report to the student b^y. 

Student involvement and concern will increase greatly if it is made 
obvious that the student government is serving the student. Ibis kind 
of financial investment will increase’Interest and Involvement In future 
yea ro. 



fRAMK DKKIY 

Critics of higher education administration have claimed on many 
occasions that modern administration tends to isolate the individuals 
and groups on the campus one from the other. It seems "jo me, hovn ever, 
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V.at sound administrative practice should serve to reconstruct the camp- 
us as a social machine, Ttiis task of reconstruction will require strong 
leadership. Although Hai'old Lasky, Jacques Bar^un and many others 
have decried the power of American college administrators, I suggest 
that such power Is not as brutish as they iniply, nor should it e' er be 
allowed to become brutal to the vitality of genuine scholarship, 

I hold that the most important single change needed In higher edu- 
cation in the 70’s Is to direct more attention to management in our in- 
stitutions, I realize that in some quarters management is a dirty word, 
but whatever the function Is called. It Is basically that of using available 
rescurces to relate programs to the objectives sought, in the best pos- 
sible ways. In another sense, it is the implementation of planning and 
the recuri'ent application of evaluative processes to the operations of 
units and Institut onal entities. 

Managemeiit, In whatever terms it should be dressed, is quite 
likely the single most important requirement of the university or col- 
lege in the next decade. The term as used here means, fundamentally, 
academic management. 

The preparation of persons to execute this broader meaning, how- 
ever, is usually very meager, if present at all, A part of the management 
function may consequently come to be a program of intermittent prepara- 
tion for department chairmen, deans andother academic administrators, 
practically all of whom teach their position w ith preparation only for 
activities and demands of an entirely different nature. 

I would advocate that we give significant attention in these years 
ahead to the development of the academic management process. 



f. AIDEN DUNHAM 

1 Will be blunt and make several dogmatic, perfectly outrageous 
points. 

The crisis In higher education is partand parcel of a general con- 
sumer rebellion in the United Siates - housewives versus the superrr.arket, 
blacks versus the schools, patients versus medical care an^ costs. 
Italph Nader Is now a popul ir folk hero. The public is angry 

In higher ed’Jcatlon this ar.ger is fundamentally due to the gap be- 
tween public expectativjiis ana professional expectation over thepurpofe 
of higher education. The public pays to )ave Its children educated. The 
profession works to advance knowledge. 

This gap is in turn due to the overriding influence of the graduate 
school of arts a k 3 sciences and the research Ph.D. as the model of what 
is respectable. 

The Ph,D. Is a research degree and as such Is inappr. 4 )riatc for 
most college teaching positions. All the current Ills on college camp- 
uses are lied in one way or another to the Inappropriateness of faculty 
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training. The Ph*D. is an anachronism when it serv es as the sole badge 
of competence in an age of mass higher education. 

A prestigious teaching degree is a necessary alternative if the gap 
between public and professional expectations is to be closed. Make no 
mistake about it; the public will demand that this gap be closed. 

The doctor of arts, D,A. degree, should become that new degree, 
Cutting across all fields of the artr and sciences and aimed at the train- 
ing of college teachers for tw'o- and four-year colleges, with special 
emphasis on lower division teaching. 

The time is right for this major revolution In higher education, 
and the strongcsi of the state colleges and regional universities should 
lake the lead In Introducing this new degree. They should, on the other 
hand resist pressures for Ph.D. programs which are neither in their 
inte.-est nor In the Interest of the public. 



R[V. ClAREHCE W. FRIEDMAN 



In the 70's, there will be a struggle for the rcccgnillon of human 
dignity. In the 1960^8, educatlon-perhaps one should say the entire na- 
tion -has discovered man as a loving, affective human being. As an af- 
fective, loving human being, he is going to demand the recognition of 
his dignity. 

What this really means Is that education will iiave to throw back 
the Influence of 30 years ot war. These years have exercised a tremen- 
dous impact on higher education, making It impossible to recognize 
legitlm'-te aspirations. StudetAs at the present lime are exploring this. 

Vour institutions have, in the past, exhibited a tremendous sym- 
pathy for the poor, and this reflects one of the legitimate aspirations 
I’m talking about. 

Somehow we will have to concern ourselves again with the ideas 
and ttje Ideals of America as these are found in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendc.'Hce, In the Constitution and as we daily experience them. The era 
of fighting communism Is over. U has no appeal to the human being, and 
there isn’t any reason why he should become an Instrument In a battle 
which he sees has absolutely no appeal to him whatsoever, He, more 
than we, probably reallees that communism and all the other Isms have 
lost their dynamic appeal. 

In a certain sense, the university, which is at the present time the 
most sophisticated agency lnour60clety,w'lllhaveto play the role which 
once was assigned to the Christ! an church. The Christian church-or any 
church, as you very well know’ -no longer has a major Impact on our 
society. As educators, particularly in higher education, we will have to 
assume, at least in part, the role the church has played In giving man 
something by which he could live as a human being. 
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WINFftlD L GODWIN 

We must speed up considerably our attention to necessary changes 
In the overall structure and process of our higher education system. In 
public higher education we can support and accelerate forces for change 
within Institutions by encouraging state level planning agencies to give 
top attention to possible basic changes in the total system. Thus far, 
planning and coordination in American higher education have merely 
tinkered with the existing institutional framework and hardly affected 
the basic educational process. 

Few have been satisfied with the results, possibly because both 
institutions and government recognize that fundamental issues were left 
out of the planning assignment Most of the input, however, has been 
from within the educational and political establishmert, and one thing 
we must do In any future planning effort in higher education is to in- 
volve more of the top creative talent In our population. 

Many creative people are now excluded- intellectuals, profes- 
sionals, corporate officials, community and minority group leaders tnd 
others outside the existing political and educational establishment. Yet 
their understanding of individual development and social dynamics needs 
to be applied to the search for valid e^catlonal change. Because they 
are not beholden to special Interests, they Just might generate some of 
tne public backing necessary to support drastic educational change. 

More comprehensive higher education planning should attend to: 

• forms of post-secondary educational experience we might offer 
young people as alternatives to formal enrollment Ina college or a uni- 
versity; 

• a candid delineation of curriculum, teaching and other changes 
required If our post-secondary Institutions are to serve the increasing 
Cultural pluralism in our society; 

• whether and how a mass higher education enterprise can also be 
the major locus of rigorous and advanced Intellectual activity. If this 
is to be the purpose of Iheuniverslty, how will other kinds of institutions 
define and maintain their own integrity? 

• what extent we need to rely more on financial support of students 
rather than Institutions as one a venue of encouraging change and improv- 
ing quality; 

• some realistic assessmerA of what campuses can actually con- 
tribute, rather thanclalm to contribute, toamelloratlngcommunlty prob- 
lems. 
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Just tl.Io year, a report was submitted to the President entitled 
Toward a Public Policy for Graduate Education in the Sciences . I would 
like to quote from it. 
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Encouragement should be given to the de- 
velopment of multi-disciplinary graduate pro- 
grams at both the master’s and doctoral level 
adapted to the problems of a changing society, 
combining various of the natural, social and en- 
gineering sciences, and, when appropriate, lead- 
ing to the award of new types of advanced profes- 
sional degrees designed for the preparation of 
practitioners rather than research-oriented spe- 
cialists. 

So there you have the same recommendation from the prestigious 
Carnegie Commission as from a task force reporting officially to the 
President. 

In the future It will be possible topay for this and to have alterna- 
tive plans available because there will be enormous numbers of 
Ph.D.’s*-or doctorates replacing the Ph.D. -produced in the next 30 to 
40 years. It’s estimated that we will have to produce as many as 80,000 
doctorates within the next 30 years. 

At the present time, 36 different degrees are rather widely used 
throughout the country. The prestige institutions of the United States are 
not afraid to Initiate multiple doctorates. Harvard started multiple doc- 
torates in 1872. The Doctor of Science was set up for science degrees 
and the Ph.D. was set up for degrees in the humanities and the social 
sciences. 

I would suggest that yoj not worry about prestige in thinking about 
this new degree. Your faculties probably will worry, but you should 
hope that they might be venturesome and willing to try something new. 
They would be preparing interested undergraduate teachers for the stu- 
dents who are going to continue to overwhelm vs in the years to come. 
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All forecasts of the future suffer from the same assumption. They 
assume that life on this planet will survive long enough for the future to 
arrive. Many forecasts suffer a second as sumption -that our society will 
be a laimane society when the future arrives. The ground under these 
assumptions is increasingly turning into quicksand. 

Most institutions of higher education look upon studies of the future 
as fantastic flights of Imagination, at least, or, at most, as extra-insti- 
tutional or certainly extracurricular activities. If we are to survive as 
a humane society, we will have to learn how to educate ourselves to deal 
with the big questions and wewlllhaveto do so very soon. There are no 
more crucial questions than the uses of knemdedge in war, health, pov- 
erty, population, food production, racism and privacy. 

The study of the future encompasses all of the moral issues. My 
thesis is that the study of the future, therefore, should become central 
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to the curriculum and that Issue-oriented education rather than an aca- 
demic, minuet-oriented education Is the name of the game. Ihe study 
of the future will require the most iniag^nj.tlve, massive reorganization 
of our institutions of learning. We need to Involve the public In these 
discussions, along with students, administrators and f'^culty. 

It has been suggested that after 800 years of history, higher edu- 
cation is still full of amateurs seekingto educate persons to be humane. 
If a college or university acted upon the concept that we are amateurs 
and provided the means for students and teachers to embark on a quest 
for the future together, the results would be just short of miraculous. 

My thesis Is that the study of the future should be the central cur- 
riculum, with all else servant to it. To do this requires an Immediate, 
massive reorganization of structures and methods of present institu- 
tions of higher education* 

You now have the class of 1973 in your institutions. Only three 
years after that, In 1976, we will celebrate the tvs^o hundredth birthday 
of this nation. Meantime, we live in a society whose systems of opera- 
tion and education still perpetuate racismwhllekeepingthe white middle 
class in power, still support aggression abroad while making conserva- 
tive responses to *he problems of domestic tranquility. These attitudes 
and characteristics have their guidance system locked ina World War I 
launching pad. So far, our attempts to move this vehicle off its target 
have not been very effective. 

In a television broadcast made just before he retired, Chief Justice 
Earl Warren said he had grave doubts that the Bill of Rights could be 
ratified today as amendments to the Constitution. 

When we succeed In placing higher education behind barbed wire, 
the process will be complete. At that point the whole society will no 
longer be free. Radicals on the left and radicals on the right will all be 
in jail or dead, because radicals always act like free men whether right 
or left. And the silent majority will remain silent. 

The awful tidal wave of the present looks as If It will crest by 
1976: our hope Is In the peculiarities of the revolutionary age In which 
we live. We are now approaching the crossroads, with options to choose. 
Unlike (he churches, which have lost the young people, and a society 
which can only deal with them by police methods, you still have the young. 
They are among you and with you, eager to press forward to the future. 
Join them, iril be worth the candle. 

To translate this into old testamentterms, this is like standing on 
Black Saturday beUeen Good Friday and Easter, with no guarantee that 
Easter will come. But If it ever does. O Lord, what a mornlngl 
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If you find most of my points critical, let me say that they are made, 
in a paraphraseofJohnGardner, as a loving critic or as a critical lover. 
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The basic premise I ask you to consider Is this: We have failed at 
all levels -Federal, state, local and institutional -to manage higher edu- 
cation adequately. I believe that we Iiave failed and in this failure have 
contributed to our increasingly precarious position. The general pub- 
lic, lawmakers and those who provide our financial support at every 
level have lost confidence in higher education. 

To saj that society as a whole has failed to manage Itself ade- 
quately and, by so doing, has added to the crisis in higher education 
does not absolve us from blame. We’ve added to society's problems 
by our failure to manage ourselves adequately. 

We have operated rather than managed. And there is a big differ- 
ence. I wonder how many of us even remember the difference. Do we 
remember when, as undergraduates, we were taught that the manage- 
ment process consisted of planning, organizing, administering and con- 
trolling? The definitions of those four elements in the management 
process are oversimplified. They are used to remind us of what the 
management process should be versus what U is too often misunder- 
stood to be -that is, operating from day to day. 

Most institutions simply operate, with major elements in the man- 
agement process conspicuous by their absence. Most institutions lack 
a meaningful statement of mission and long-range plans. And no one 
can manage effectively without specific institutional objectives. 

In the absence of meaningful plans and objectives, what is there to 
administer? As opposed to audit, constructive control is impossible 
in the absence of plans and performance objectives. 

The same situation exists with government and governmental agen- 
cies at the state and Federal level. Until agreement is reached on a few 
basic principles, Iseenoendlowhathas become a vicious circle. These 
principles should include sublimating the individual aspirations of insti- 
tutions to continuing national and statewide goals such as equal access 
to post-high school education for all with the ability and motivation to 
benefit. 

Two other principles wou^d be good management at all levels, 
from Washington down to departments within institutions, and accept- 
ing outside coordination as desirable. Coordination will continue to be 
necessary In the future as It has been In the past. The real question Is 
not whether we will be coordinated, but what will be subject to coor- 
dination, at what level, and by whom. 

The best w^ay to preserve liistitutlonal autonomy in those areas in 
which an Institution wants to be autonomous -course content, for ex- 
ample -is to stop fighting for autonomy where it really has never ex- 
isted -in setting an institution’s role and scope, for example. 

My final principle would be recognizing that the status of an insti- 
tution is not an end in itself. Each institution is part of a whole and 
part of a state system which, in turn, is part of a national system. Any 
institution is only the means to an end. The same Is true for any sys- 
tem of higher education, state or national. 

The only legitimate end for higher education is sendng the needs 
of f ociety by educating the citizenry through the discovery and dissemi- 
nation of knowledge, U one of these principles is paramount as the sine 
qua non for recognizing the Importance ofall others, it Is that the Insti- 
tution is a means to an end and not an end in itself. 
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My call, then, Is for applyingthe management process to post-ulgh 
school educatloa We must plan, organize, administer and control In- 
stead of operating aimlessly to mollify vested Interests and satisfy In- 
stitutional aspirations. Today we all share guilt for our failure to manage 
adequately. Ideally, we should begin by establishing national goals and 
performance objectives which would be translated Into statewide goals 
and performance objectives and the*i Into Institutional goals and per- 
formance objectives. This would produce a coojxlirated system with co- 
ordinated statements of the mission and plan of each institution. Then, 
and only then, will we be permitted the requisite freedom to carry out 
what are widely accepted and jointly developed plans. 
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STATE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES IN THE 70’s 



f . ALOiN DUNHAM 
FfteOF. NAACLtnOAD 



"COLLEGFS OF THE FORGOTTEN AMERICANS ’ > A PROFILE 
OF STATE COLLEGES AND REGIONAL UNIVERSITIES 

f. AIDIH OUNHAM 

One of the projects of the Carnegie Comr.^ission was to put together 
a series of profiles of all the segments of American higher education 
in the hope of presenting a kind of map of higher education. Each of these 
profiles, which cover everything from Catholic colleges, black college'^, 
research universities, liberal arts colleges, stale colleges, and com- 
munlty colleges, was done by a separate autlior. They were to describe 
the institutions involved -w^hat makes them unique, what their aspira- 
tions are. The people doing these profiles were to visit these institu- 
tions, to try to get a feeling for w^hat goes on at the campuses and see 
what they actually look like. I*ve tried to put all of this inlo the profile 
I wrote, which is being published by AfcGraw-HIM. It’s called Colleges 
of the Forgotten Americans and I hope it Is a reasonably accurate des- 
cription of state colleges and universities, 

1 am extremely grateful for the help that Allan Ostar provided at 
the outset and Fred Harcleroad gave lots of good advice, 1 want to thank 
all of the administrators, faculty members and students wdth w^hom I 
was fortunate enough to spend some time a year ago in the spring of 
1968, as 1 went around visiting some 15 Institutions, 

I want to stress that the material in this book is my own respon- 
sibility and does not reflect Clark Kerr or the Commission. It may be 
that as part of the series the Carnegie Commission w ill put together re- 
ports of their own, reflecting what appears in the individual profiles, 
but each author is responsible ior his own document. 

Let me give you a quick synopsis of the book. There are ten chap- 
ters, followed by David Hlesman’s comn’ienlary at the end. The first 
chapter is entitled, “To Frame the Target, Three Studies,” What im- 
pressed me from the start was the clear spectrum along which AASCU 
member institutions were moving In their development from single- 
purpose teacher preparation institutions all the w^ay up to -or even 
over -multi-purpose universities. 

In order to give somclhirig of the lmpre;islon of the spectrum, the 
first chapter attempts to describe ih»‘ee inslilutions at different points 
in the range. On the far left there is a place which Is wrestling with Its 
name-Kansas Slate Teachers College in Emporia. As far as I know\ 
this is almost the only four-year sta e college in the I'nlted Slates w'ilh 
the name “Teachers” still within Us title. An institution in the middle 
which has progressed an amazing distance In a very few' years is the 
State I’nlversity College at Brockport, New York. Then, finally, as an 
example of an institution which has developed quite far, there is W'estern 
Michigan University. 

The purpose of setting up the spectrum and of the three individual 
studies was to set the stage for the discussion of particular Issues w'hich 
comes in later chapters. 

The second chapter, “Some History and Numbers,” goes Inlo 
the history of AASCU institutions -enrollment, grow th, production of 



teachers, and so forth. It seems quite clear to me, hy the way, that 
there Is not the shortage of teachers that some people still talk about. 

The next chapter Is entitled, Educational Pressures, Internal 
and External." It has to do with what Is occurring as these Institutions 
take on greater responsibilities. There is a change from softness to 
hardness, from essentially single-purpose teacher training Institutions 
enrolling many more women than men to multi-purpose Institutions 
enrolling more men than women. More of the hard sciences are coming 
in a.id a much more competitive atmosphere seems to prevail as these 
institutions take on added responsibilities. 

The point which becomes quite clear at some of these institutions 
which have moved very far is that enrollment growth becomes the key 
to the transformation of the single-purpose teacher training Institution 
to multi-purpose status. Attempts to transform institutions from single- 
purpose to muPl-purpose status without enrollment growth seems to me 
very difficult, i; not impossible. 

The second half of the chapter has to do with the external pres- 
sures, mainly ihe advent in recent years of state systems, master plans 
and so on. Here I go <nto explicit situations in California, where a real 
problem exists at the present time and where the master plan is very 
much under c ttack and may w^ell give way at any time. Indeed, in Cali- 
fornia the stale colleges stand at the center of the problem. New York, 
New Jersey and North Carolina are other explicit instances with which 
I deal. 

Chapter four has the title, “ The Financing of State Colleges, Broad- 
way Theatre and Gourmet Restaurants.” Essentially, whatwe’ re getting 
at Is the problem of productivity in higher education. Through the Car- 
negie Commission, w'e w'ere able to put together a lot of financial sta- 
tistics which have not been pul together before for state colleges or. 
Indeed, for ary other group of Institutions. 

Chapter five Is entitled, “One End of the Log, Students." Here ! 
try to describe what students are Fke In these Institutions. Sub-heads 
within this title talk about traditional culture. Here Is where the title 
of the book cemes. Colleges of the Forgotten Americans . U really should 
read at this point, C ollej^s of the Silent Majority , following President 
Nixon’s chanf;e of terms a couple of weeks ago. In the campaign he had 
been talking about the forgotten Americans, which was the title 1 used. 

In short, first generation collegians, the sons aixl daughters of 
lower middle class whites, are generally more conservative than stu- 
dents at many of the colleges which have experienced activism and pro- 
test. 

A subheid, however, is called “Changing Values." It points out 
that changes a re. Indeed, taking place in the student culture found at state 
colleges around the country, particularly at state college camjxjses in 
metropolllan areas. 

Another subhead is “Athletic Problems." I enjoyed talklnglo many 
athletes and to admlnlstrfdors about the problems of athletes. It's 
interesting to see bow the football team, once the college presldenl's 
bene, is nosv prdly much his ally. It is a part of the establishment, op- 
posing activist students like those at San Francisco Slate, for example, 
who captured the student activity fund and refused to support the foot- 
ball team. 
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IVder a final subhead, “Academic Talent,” I talk about the ACE 
norm studies and how they relate to state college students. Finally, I 
deal with results of various tests of campus atmosphere and try to de- 
scribe how students feel about particular campuses. 

One of the main points In this chapter Is that, within the state col- 
legesi there has traditionally been a separatlonof the student^s academic 
and personal life. Students didn’t care about this as long as they got 
their certificates and job security lay ahead. They could lead the lives 
they wanted to lead. The academic side was one thing, but It didn’t inter- 
twine, It seems to me that what's happening now on state college cam- 
puses, and on campuses in general, is that the students are trying to 
bring their personal lives and their academic lives together. 

Chapter six, “The Other End, the Faculty,” deals with state col- 
lege faculties and describes some of the tensions that are introduced as 
more liberal arts specialists and Ph.D.’s are brought into the campus. 
U talks about the faculty's ambitions, their motivations for change in 
status from college to university, the Impact of research and graduate 
programs, and what happens to the older, teacher- education faculty 
members In such a situation. 

We have an Interesting profile of AASCU faculty members -how 
many there are and In what kinds of areas, their degrees and salaries. 

Chapter seven Is “What Shall be Taught?” The first section deals 
with what isn’t taught, notes that there are very few luw and medical 
schools, and very few doctorate programs as a proportion of the total 
doctorate programs within the United States. Actually, Just over one 
per cent of all doctorates in the United States come from AASCU insti- 
tutions and 69 per cent of that one fier cent is in education, 

! tried to look Into teacher education as I went around. \ was rather 
saddened to find that, with some exceptions, teacher education pro- 
grams have perhaps been the least responsive to change. 

I tried to analyze the transfer problem -the pix>blem of what hap- 
pens to the community college students who come in. In higher educa- 
tion, this Isn’t limited to four-year AASCU institutions. Everyone accepts 
the sanctity of the four-year experience and assume that all the programs 
must be organized from the freshman year to the senior year. Yet in 
many of these Institutions the freshman Hass has very little In common 
with the senior class. Fifty per center more of those who graduate have 
transferred in at some time. It strikes me that one of the major prob- 
lems facing these, and other fcxir-year institutions. Is their relationship 
with con^munlly colleges. 

One of my more radical suggestions is that AASCU Institutions, 
together with AAJC and the community colleges, as the faslest-grovvlng 
segment of higher education ought to be doing much more together. My 
recommendation Is, for exan^ple, that your annual nvcetlng might profit- 
ably be held In conjunction with AAJC. 

There are exciting things going on In curriculum reform. Let me 
suggest one lire of thought which seems tome Important. You may dis- 
agree. I lake ny cue fromKennct.iKennlstonat Yale, who’s looked hard 
al student actlvl* m both at home and abroad. 

Wr stand at a point In lime when two major revolutions are occur- 
ring simultaneously. We have, on the one hand, the dying volcanic 



eruption of the industrial revolution with all of its values, its promise 
of affluence and pOAer for all. This is exemplified by the activism of 
black students and of the black population in general. Thev want to be 
in on the action. We’ve had a spreadingdown of power, affluence, money 
and material goods from the aristocracy to the middle class and now, 
finally, to the lower classes in the United States. A lot of black protest 
has to do with the traditional American dream. which is basically quan- 
titative in essence andwiththe industrial revolutlonand what it portends. 

We have, on the other hand, particularly with white affluent stu- 
dents, the incipient start of a new revolutlon-the post-industrial revo- 
lution, which is essentially a qualitative revolution. A;iew set of values 
is being born and distilled. It’s quite clear to me that we stand at a 
point in time of cultural divide. 

What meaning does this have for the curriculum. I think it means, 
particularly with respect to our general education programs, that our 
faculties ought to think hard about what the modern activist student gen- 
eration is really all about, and ’he kinds of values it’s trying to find. 
The future is going to be radically different from the past, and our col- 
leges must help young people answer the crucial value problems they 
face. 

The eighth chapter, entitled **The Urban Crisis,” has to do with 
what’s going on incities. Whenblack students rebelled at Harvard, white 
students joined them to fight the administration. I suspect that the prob- 
lem at state colleges Is different. When the black students rebel, they 
fight the white students or the while students fight them, not necessarily 
the administration. There is an oil andwalermix of low^er middle class 
white students wanting to preserve status and black students wanting to 
achieve theirs. This makes the problem on state college campuses all 
the more difficult. The challenge is greater. Iwould hope that challenge 
can be met. 

Instead of talking about the doubling of average enrollment oi slate 
college campuses around the country -and the prediction Is from 4,500 
to about 10,000 by 1976 -we ought lotaikmore about the creation of new 
campuses In urban centers. 

Chapter nine is entitled “Seven Years Laler, Alumni," and re- 
ports much new data compiled from questionnaires sent to state college 
alumni of the class of 1951. The results are discouraging with respect 
to what these alumni think their education did for them. 

The next time that survey is taken some seven years hence, the 
results will hopefully bequite different, as these institutions move along. 
They’re certainly not the same today as they were seven years ago. On 
the other hand, the danger Is that they will not develop the uniqueness, 
the diversity, the pluralism for which we hope. The danger is that they 
will follow in the weary footsteps of prestige Institutions, where most of 
today's problems are found. For this reason, I endorse a different kind 
of degree, and cx>llege teachers who are devoted to tlveir institutions, to 
innovations, to change, to teaching. 

The primary task facing the slate colleges is this identity crisis. 
Just where are they headed? Generally speaking, 1 agree that they are 
leaching Institutions aimed at meeting regional needs. But the system 
lends to defeat this goal as long as we load these colleges dow n with 
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Ph.D.’s wKo are Inevitably drawn into the traditional orbit. New kinds 
of Instltutloiis are needed, and for that, new kinds of facu’ y members 
are needed. 

Emerging AASCU collei^es seem to me to be full of vitality and 
enthusiasm, but they need bold Imagination and the self confidence to 
strike out In new and uncharted ways. They need diversity. Each col- 
lege should aim at a uniqueness, some kind of distinct personality Too 
many seem as though they’ve been made from the same cookie cutter, 
which Is a matter of Identity, of models. 

Enough has happened in the last year or so to convince even the 
most conservative educator that we don’t know the answers to educa- 
tion. Currently In a state offlux, state colleges can do one of two things. 
They can either strike off in new directions or they can follow In the 
well-trodden footsteps of today’s most troubled institutions. The choice 
should not be difficult. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND, CURRENT STATUS AND FUTURE PLANS 
OF THE DEVELOPING STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

mo f. HAttaiROAD 

Some of you have read Frederick Rudolph’s history of higher edu- 
cation in America. He worked on this for two years, with the support of 
the Social Science Research Council. If you will take a careful look at 
his bibliographical entries, you will find that they go for page after page, 
and nowhere Is there a reference to AASCU institutions. It is a sad and 
interesting fact that one of the best extant histories of American higher 
education contains no mention of these institutions. 

That was my challenge. To date I have collected about 75 histories 
of these colleges. A number of themcamefrom microfilm or from dis- 
sertations, but there are enoughpubllshed to document the fact that these 
Institutions exist and have made a special and considerable contribution 
to American development in the last 130 years. 

My study set out to fill a gap, and about 200 of you helped when you 
filled out a questionnaire. ThentheU.S. Office of Education became con- 
cerned that the supply of teachers might dry up throughout the United 
Slates If the ^rmer teachers’ colleges became multi-purpose Institu- 
tions and diverted the potential supply of teachers into other major fields. 
We worked out a very modest OE contract which paid for about a fourth 
of the study. 

First we tried to ascertain if enough teachers were graduating from 
AASCU-type colleges and universities to help supply the elementary, 
secondary and Junior colleges of the United States. 

It Is not at all certain that the junior colleges want these gradu- 
ates any more. They w’ould prefer to have people who are ed\icated to 
be teachers at the college, rather than secondary level. And the supply 
of teachers for the elementary and secondary schools is going up. The 
1967 AACTE productivity report Indicates that 46 percent of the teach- 
ers produced in the United Stales came from the institutions represented 
In this Assoclatloa 
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This figure is an increase from the 42 or 43 per cent of the early 
1950’s. 

So the supply is not just staying the same. It’s going up a tittle bit 
proportionately, even as the number of teachers has go ^e up and as the 
number of students has gone up. 

But my initial purpose had not been to find out a'ooul teacher pro- 
ductivity. My concern and interest centered on the origins of these In- 
stitutions, what they have done lately and what they are likely to do In 
the years to come. 

We did find definite historical periods -the normal school period, 
the teachers college period. We also found today there are clear modal 
patterns of four different types of AASCU institutions. Of the 284 Insti- 
tutions, we classified about 30 institutions as teachers colleges-only 
about ten per cent. This rough designation developed from the propor- 
tion of their graduates going into teaching. 

Alongside the teachers colleges there a re about a dozen specialized 
Insiltutlons, Including the Maine Maritime Academy and the Massa- 
chusetts College of Art. 

The modern state college, the third kind, is the modal Institution 
of the whole group. There are probably 170 to 185 of them. Finally, 
there are about 25 Institutions which we have called regional state uni- 
versities. These are the Irstltutlons offering advanced work beyond the 
matter’s degree. 

There are some 90 Institutions now called universities, but we 
didn’t classify them as such because they are not yet offering advanced 
doctoral studies beyond the master's degree. 

Within these different institutions, many diverse organizational 
patterns have been developed and there havebeendramatic increases in 
curricular offerings. The most striking, large scale expansions are 
at the master’s degree level and in degree programs offer^ In the arts 
and sciences. For the future, up through 1973-74, this should be one 
of the biggest areas of development. 

We also see a great extension of course offerings at both the 
baccalaureate and master’s degree level in needed occupational, voca- 
tional, semi-professional or professional programs. At the same time, 
there is anincreasingamountofworkgoingon at less than baccalaureate 
levels in occupational fields. 

In examining these institutions and comparing thcmwithaki others 
throughout the country, it became apparent that it might help to have a 
two-dimensional framework for classification. This moves from classi- 
fying the institutions as having basic emphasis at the collegiate under- 
graduate instructional level on to where the university graduate instruc- 
tion and research are stressed. That’s one dimension. 

The second dimension goes from a theoretical orientation to an 
applied orientation. Kow, Fve categorically staled that you can be as 
highly specialitcd at the theoretical level as you can be at the applied 
level. The comprehensive Institutions, then, are beUeenlbesetwo lines. 

You have a very specialized undergraduate institution offering only 
the baccalaureate degree with the Maritime Academy as a good example. 
St. John's Ccttege would be a good example of a highly specialized 
theoretically-oriented baccalaureate degree institution- justas special- 
ized as the ktarltlme Academy. 
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Then you have the very speclallzedtheoretlcally-orlented doctoral 
institution like MIT which has three times as many graduate students as 
it does undergraduate. 

The Federal-grant university with a national or even an interna- 
tional orientation is essentially moving from being highly specialized at 
the theoretical level into the comprehensive type Institution. The same 
is true for the developing regional state universities. We tried to differ- 
entiate between the Federal national Institution and the regional one be- 
cause the emphasis differs, depending on each Institution’s basic source 
of funds and to whom each was responsible. 

As your Institutions grow In the next decade In faculty and numbers 
of students, and in diversification of curricula, you will be faced with 
an identity crisis. You ought to take a realistic look at the region you 
serve, determine what Its needs are and how your institutions can meet 
them. Then go ahead and do the best possible Job of It. Don’t be frus- 
trated because you can’t be the same type as the Federal grant univer- 
sities. We’ve got beU'een 50 and 60 of them right now. Even with In- 
creasing funds, even with the Kerr Commission talking about putting 
one-seventh of the additional productivity of the United States into higher 
education in the next 10 to 20 years, it won't pay for more than another 
25 of these Institutions. So ! recommend that you disabuse your faculty 
of vain and pointless ambition and say, “Let’s stay with our own work 
and do a first-rate Job of it." 
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HIRMAN R. BRANSON 



The feeling I have about discussing the question of the black student 
of the 70’ s Is that all of us really know what needs to be done. The ques- 
lion is, however, do we have the intestinal fortitude to do It? 

Let us review briefly some of the problems which confront us and 
the things we must do In the next decade to achieve the type of society 
we want. Too often It seems as though our social system is being run 
upon principles which are 17th, I8thand,atthe very latest, 19th century 
understanding, and yet the happenings of the last 30 years should have 
revolutionized our society. 

In the first instance, you may well know that less than one hundred 
years ago Louis Agassiz could have the most outlandish ideas about 
men and about race, and yet be America’s leading scientist of the day. 
In 1969 his ideas are ix> longer Intellectually respectable. There are a 
few governors who have odd Ideas, but for the most part, anyone who is 
acquainted with Inese notions knows that things have changed profoundly. 

The evidence from social anthropology, cultural anthropology, bio- 
chemical genetics is that the physiognomic differences among men are 
essentially superficial. Our molecules are exactly the same. There are 
no Incompatibilities. We all start off or we’ll end up at about the age of 
six or seven with about ten-billion neurons in our head. This is what 
we have to work with. 

The m.ost Isolated people, the Australian aborigines, whowere cut 
off for roughly tw'enty thousandyears, havemeland have mated very en- 
thusiastically with Scots from the Outer Hebrides, and nothing ever 
happened. 

In short, one great factor for change today is that a better intellec- 
tual machinery exists for self-understanding than ever before In history. 

There Is a second factor for change. In the past it has seemed that 
the world was a place of extremely limited resources and every nation 
must seize and closely guard its share. The supply of fossil fuels -coal, 
oil -couldn’t last indefinitely. It certainly looked bad for man’s future. 

But 30 years ago a discovery was made that gives us the physical 
resources to bring the advantages of ctvilizationtoall the people of this 
earth. 

Now, of course, we may not make it If we allow our population to 
increase at its present rateb\Jt we know that the physical resources exist 
to make this spaceship earth a w onderful place in which to live. The 
question is how do we go about doing It? 

One of the major things we In America must do is think about and 
plan for the group which Is the subject of this symposium -the black stu- 
dent In the 70's, We must brush aside all the meretricious things which 
have been affecting our thinking and our behavior. And If you were to 
ask me t'»r just one word to summarize the solution it w’ould be a good 
four-letter word-Ihe word more. The major concern in the 70's must 
be for all our American colleges and universities to bring the number 
of black students who enter and-muchmore importanl-who graduate 
at least up to a level commensurate with the black population ratio. 
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I don’t say merely to enter, because in too many instances we 
have found that the open door is a revolving door. It is a tragic thing 
when these black students stay in an institution only long enough to have 
their pictures taken and are out before Thanksgiving. We must work to 
ensure that the blacks who are brought into American higher education 
stay in and graduate. 

Let me cite an impressive statistic at this point. As late as 1968, 
roughly 80 per cent of all the blacks In America who received bachelor's 
degrees got them from predominantly black schools, this in spite of the 
fact that roughly half of the blacks in college were then in predominantly 
white institutions. 

Our path through the 70’s is very clear. We’ve got to bring these 
youn^ people in; we’ve got to keep them and we must, of course, give 
them a true and honest education. 

That last point is onewhichwecannolescape. You may be unaware 
of it, but some chilling things are being done on the secondary school 
level. You may not have heard there Is something called a general dip- 
loma. I hope you haven’t heard of it. It’s used in places like New York 
and Philadelphia where blacks are taken Into the secondary schools, but 
they’re put In something called a general curriculum, which essentially 
says, “If you keep quiet and don't cause too much trouble, we’ll graduate 
you at the same time as your class.” 

These young people have had six or seven semesters of choral 
music and all sorts of things which, though interesting, leave them 
totally unprepared to go to college anywhere in the United States. This 
is the type of thing we must battle. 

Now' at the college and university level w'e don't do that. Or do w e? 
The percentage of blacks In college is not too bad. It should be 10 or 12 
per cent, and It’s perhaps now' about four per cent. But when you look at 
the professions, you find It’s much less -perhaps two or one per cent. 

I/)ok, for example, at the whole problem of America’s needs in 
medicine. The folklore was that we had a large number of black physi- 
cians. And yet some of us w ho have banded together and are working on 
a program for 1,000 more blacks In medicine per year found that of the 
300,677 physicians In the United States, fewer than 5,000 are black. 

It’s not only medicine; it’s dentistry and engineering; It’s law’, 
it’s all professions. Oh,yes,lheblack student has suffered. He has been 
put into certain rather limited curricula even in predominantly black 
schools, and the assumption has been that this is correct for him. This 
is the thing which we must battle. 

Blacks can make a great contribution to the professions. It is clear 
that peoples all over the w orld have contributed profoundly to know ledge 
and culture. You and 1 are the Inheritors of the Greco-Homan tradition, 
and we can sit back and say, “Well, of course, they were alt while.’' Bui 
you find that this tradition rested upon the discoveries of some people 
who were not white- the ancient Kgjptians, for instance, who originated 
much of Greek culture. 

And sow e're not on sand; w e’re on a firm foundation when we talk 
about bringing the black students into the professions. 

Now, w hat are the dimensions of our problem if w e accept the fact 
that our primary responsibility Is to expand professional opportunity 
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for the blacks? And observe, I am not really worried about the fact that 
some of these young blacks are awfully angry, I expect that. It's justi- 
fied. 1 think any young person who reads our wonderful words and then 
looks at our obnoxious actions has a right to be fed up and a bit out- 
rageous in his behavior. 

But remember that In spite of this that w'e are dealing with young 
people of essential good will who are only asking that w^e implement our 
high ideals and provewe believe in these things and we are going to work 
tow'ard them. 

Having laid that foundation, let’s look at what the problems will be. 
Well-meaning friends -and they are friends really, even though their 
actions don’t coincide with their protestations -are going to say, “Oh, 
yes, we’ll be delighted to take all the students who are qualified.” What 
they are really saying Is that American higher education has the stand- 
ards of a middle class society and will take all the black students who, 
in spite of their backgrounds, show' up w ith all these good qualities. 

Uemember, that’s impossible. The young people who are going to 
graduate from college in the 1970’s are anywhere from 10 to 15 years 
old now. Their essential characters have been set. The youngsters who 
will be the college students of the 1970’s are already running around in 
the streets. Their habits are being formed, and if w e are talking about 
getting them into college and giving them educational opportunity, we 
will need a profoundly different attitude on the basis of which we can 
deal with them. 

Of course, every now and then a young persom comes along from 
an unlikely environment who just knocks your eyes out. Exactly a hun- 
dred years ago, George Washington Henderson, a black who was born 
into slavery graduated from the University o* Vermont. To add icing 
to the cake, he w'as a Phi Betta Kappa. But the fantastic thing was that 
at the age of 14 -twelve years before he graduated from college -he was 
completely illiterate. 

Again a hundred years ago, a black woman by the name of Arias 
Stuart finished at the top of the New' York Medical School’s 1870 gradu- 
ating class. 

We ought to accept as fact that these young blacks w ith unfortunate 
backgrounds -the ones running around on the streets that w’e’ve been 
talking about -can be brought up to respectable levels of competence 
in all professional fields. We’ve got to be serious about It, modify our 
leaching approaches and individualize Instruction. 

I believe, therefore, that after achieving our firstobjective, which 
is a far greater enrollment of blacks in the colleges, we must aim for a 
second goal -the goal of accountability. Colleges must feel themselves 
accountable for retaining and successfully educating these students. 

Up to this point, we've beenoperatlngonthe Woodrow Wilson prin- 
ciple, A mother came to Mr. Wilson, at that time president of Princeton, 
She was w’orried about her son. Wilson answered her, “ Madame, do not 
despair. We guarantee satisfaction or we return the child.” 

We don’t want that. We want it to be the other way around, that 
every youngster who comes to us is a challenge. Our concern should be, 
to take John Jones w'ho has been ill-used and ill -prepared and give him 
an opportunity to grow and to develop, How can we leach him the intel- 
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lectual skills, the habits of thought, the values which are essential for a 
person who is working and performing in the modern age? 

This, then, is the question and the problem. When we have inte- 
grated this concept Into the American educational philosophy, we will 
hive gone a longway toward realizlngour goals. The blemish on Ameri- 
can higher education right now is that of the blacks we lake In we gradu- 
ate only between 30 and 40 per cent -and predominantly black colleges’ 
records are as bad as the others. 

We have demonstrated that the black student can be retained. The 
Institute for Services to Education ran a great experimental program on 
13 campuses which look In 1,250 black students and kept practically all 
of them through the freshman year. It was able to do this because it was 
a good program, one with content and concern. And the students were 
open; they thought, they read, they didallthe things which we were try- 
ing to get them to do. So we know how to achieve our alnn 

Yet at Central State University, my little school, 280 students left 
at the end of the autumn quarter and didn't come back for the beginning 
of the winter quarter. 

We made a study which drew a response from roughly 40 per cent 
of them. Of these, 67 per cent said that they did not come back for fi- 
nancial reasons. Further enquiry revealed the fact that we could have 
kept pi^ctlcally all of them for another $500 apiece, but we didn’t have 
the money. 

These students were not on probation. They were notdropped- 
they quit. They quit because they could not afford to come back. 

The 280 students we lost were exactly equal to all the blacks at 
Harvard, MIT, Brandels and the main canipus of the University of Vir- 
ginia. What do you think would happen if all the black students at those 
Institutions were to drop out attheendof the semester? There would be 
quite a stir, would there not? 

But the 280 students who left Central Stale didn’t even cause a 
ripple. Poverty was at the root of it and il was the forgotten man who 
went down. There Is no blaze of publicity on these people, but they are 
the ones who count. Society needs them -they do the real work. 

So you can see that the problem of the black student of the 1970’s 
is a lough one. It’s a problem of convincing our faculties, convincing 
ourselves, that we must agree not only toaccept much greater numbers 
of black students but we must agree also to accept the responsibility of 
creating conditions that make It possible for the black student to stay his 
four years in college and, at the end of t^at time, come into the world 
of affairs an educated man. We must work on it and we must try valiantly 
to achieve it. 

All else, In my opinion, Is secondary. The turmoil now going on, 
that’s secondary. The fact Is that some people arc using the turmoil 
to opt out of their social responsibilities; 1 think that's unfortunate, but 
it doesn’t effect our big responsibility. 11 is an absolute necessity to 
bring blacks Into American education In numbers commensurate with 
the population ratio If w e are going to achieve social Justice In America. 
There Is no other way. And we must give them honest and forthright 
programs which w ill enable them to become producing and effective 
members of twentieth century civilization. 
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This blueline for education and social justice now rests upon a firm 
foundation. The Intellectual defense of racism Is gone. All of the things 
which blacks have experienced, that arrogant assumption of superiority 
seen too often on our campuses, can be swept away In the cool, clean 
light of what we know through science and the social sciences. 

But it's not an easy assignment; it Is going to take the very best 
all of us can give. And remember. It’s going to be easy enough for us 
to opt out, very easy Indeed. You can always say, “Those kids were ob- 
noxious. 1 don’t know what they expect me to do. They expect me to 
lower my standards." But the goal to be achieved will be to reach parity 
by the end of the 70’s. Then \ think we can be assured that the society 
of the future will be a healthy one. 



GwiN nr JON 

My talk Is about black students, in particular those who are at the 
stale colleges. 

The black student movement In this country started at North Caro- 
lina State College in 1961. The students decided they would challenge 
segregation In public accommodations. That developed into freedom 
rides, and the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee was formed. 
It came Into existence because we needed certain kinds of action that 
would have student flavor and show that students w'e re mature enough to 
run their own organization and develop programs that would meet the 
aspirations of younger people. 

At this point, many students began to dropout of school to work full 
time in the student movement. Our intentions were noble, Just as our 
Intentions today are noble. We found a lot of reaction not only from local 
white racists but from black trustee board members in general In our 
quest to get the United Stales relevant tolls people. When they began to 
escalate their tactics, the students followed suit, I think there Is a steady 
line of progression from 1961 until 1969, and If you think you’ve hat’ 
trouble with my generation, wait until you begin to deal with these five, 
six and seven year old kids who’ve been Involved in rioting and looting. 
You’re going to have the real thing on your hands in the 1970's. 

You’re going to have to deal not only with black students but with 
the grow ing aw areness of white studerts. The Jerry Hublns’ today num- 
ber maybe a hurxlred; in the 1970*s tK^,y'll be coming by the thousands. 
And you cannot cope with tnem with police dogs and police clubs, ex- 
pulsion and things like that because they have gotten to the point where 
they don’t give a damn and are ready to lake any kind of consequence 
and make any kind of sacrifice to developa meanin^ul country or mean- 
ingful programs for the nation. 
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1 am a woman, and as a woman it seems to me that society de- 
scribes the role a man plays and the role a woman plays. We have to 
deal with this because it effects the way men and women behave. Society 
equates masculinity with being harsh, rigid and stubborn. If you suC' 
cumb-and that’s the term that’s used-your masculinity has suffered 
a blow. That's a false notion, a notion that has been blown way out of 
proportion. 

It means that if you criticUe the way a president runs a college, it 
is the equivalent of an attack upon his person. This is true all over, in 
the deep South with black colleges, as well as any place else, because 
we’ve all been caught up in the same bag of what’s appropriate for men 
and what’s appropriate for women. 

Let’s talk about the people who are on the governing boards, the 
boards of regents, and the administrators of state colleges. Many of 
them are unintellectual people. That’s point one. They don’t care about 
any kind of philosophy. Uusually they are businessmen who have a very 
strange kind of mentality because they>e only Interested in how to make 
more money. 

Now look at the students -intellectuals or trying to bo^'^r^ ^ i 
lectuals; trying to become very rational, usingthatargument. tiint 

philosophy and logic which can best resolve modernconflicts. W hi n you 
pit these two gioups one against another, you’re going to havL> coiiflict- 
it doesn't even have to have black against white. There’s absolutely no 
way to solve some of those problems that occur. 

Then you get a further area of conflict in which the regents or the 
administrators adopt the attitude of parent versus child. When the stu- 
dents come up with an Idea, Instead of dealing with it the administration 
takes the attitude of“ You’ re a child. I’ve had more experience than you." 
That attitude is the hallmark of a small mentality, extremely unsure of 
itself. Students react strongly to it and then comes the conflict about 
who knows more and the Issue itself soon vanishes. 

Let us also talk about how this country, as iar as I’ni cunc« ined, 
uses colleges and universities. 1 think they are viewed as a dumping 
ground for surplus labor because if colleges disappeared iLuuurrow, 
there wouldn't be enough Jobs for all the students, partieulurly the 
375.000 black students, now' enrolled Institutions of higher learning. 
You college presidents and the administrators have allowed 'his Cuun- 
liy to make yO'ir colleges dumping grounds. You haven i u.dci>lood 
the process by which it happened. 

V'ou've allowed governn^ent to put ail kindc of nvlitai y- irvd i^tnal 
complex research centers on the campus and students are no 1 rig^r free 
to explore the humanities and philosophies of people. 

You’ve become extremely rigid about the w r iters wc sh«u dd reud. 
It’s got to be Plato and Aristotle, and when the students s^\ U -w Aould 
hke to read MslTx, Dostoevski, Metzsche, Mao, and IXj P ud= v rf. ny 
us that. 

We begin to question why we can’t read the w hole spcct’ to -ee 
what kind of life style appeals to us. Basically, what you d - r.o 
different from what they do In Flussia, because they tell li - i ins 
what to read to form their patterns. 

You have a preconceived idea of what a student is supp * Wrk 
and bo after four years of college. 
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We want to read everything. We want to read Stokely Carmichael. 
When you don’t give us the opportunity you negate the very purpose for 
which a university exists. It’s a denial of the freedom to learn and if you 
feel that you can’t teach about Eldridge Cleaver, then something’s wrong 
with your teaching. 

If you believe In your philosophy, your philosophers, and you feel 
their thought can’t c jtN\*eIgh somebody who’s teaching the opposite, you’re 
frightened. Perhaps It is because you are afraid the others are saying 
something that’s a li tle bit more relevant. 

You’re always saying students don’t want to read. Students read 
all the time. We jusi don’t read what you want us to read because it’s 
not interesting or else your approach to it makes it uninteresting. 

Now, let’s talk about state colleges in particular because I think 
most black students on the West Coast and in the urban North go to 
state rolleges because they cost less. I think they should be free for 
blacks, 

Blac c students have gotten to the point where they do not give a 
damn about racism and your attitude. They don’t care. We went through 
a period from ’61 to ’64 trying to get white people to like us. From ’65 
on up, we don’t care anymore. Some whites lespect blacks but I don't 
particularly care about that either. 

I’m getting very tired of saying that blacks want a decent educa* 
tion and they're willing to go through anything that’s necessaiy to get 
one. And it doesn't mean just to learn black facts, like Booker T. Wash- 
ington founded Tuskegee Institute and all of that. We want to understand 
the psyche of Booker T, Washington, 

We cannot understand what Is so Inflammatory about a black stud- 
ies curriculum. We have studied the white experience for four hundred 
years, and it doesn’t seem to be too outstanding; even white folks ought 
to tr>* to get away from the lily-white experience. People get hungup 
on fables that are hoary with tradition and leach them as fact. They arr 
unable to recognize and refuse to accept that what they are teaching is 
the legacy of racism. 

’‘Columbus discovered America," How can ho “discover^ a country 
full of Indians? So the facts are not objective facts, you know. 

The universities ought to understand that It’s to their Interest to 
learn a Utile bit cf the black experience, about the Islam experience, 
about other experiences. 

The question has been raised about New York City and how black 
students take a general course that leaches them nothing. In Chicago, 
they have a track system. A student in the sixth grade Is placed in a 
track and he will graduate in that track. There's absolutely no motiva- 
tion, Most of them know enough to quit school an>'way-irs a waste of 
time. 

Some of them are smart enough to turn to a life of crime, the only 
thing that we, as black people, are allowed to master. You will not let 
us master anyihing else. Black people don't even have any illusions or 
aspirations about being a part of this society. 

A teacher tells a black boy he can be the president of the I'niled 
states. What is that? Impossible! He can be an astroaaut. The astro- 
naut we blacks had bjrned to death. We won't get another one for a 
long Cmc. 
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You tell a boy he can be president and he grows up believing It. 
Then he g* to be 14 and sees what It’s all about. And than you say, “I 
don’t under, vand these Negroes. What's wrong with them?” 

You have to learn how to deal with us. You have to learn the psy- 
chology of people’s minds instead of just saying, “ You’re doing fine. 
You’ve got tuo cars and a yacht, a small boat, and a big house.” That 
does not matter. Humanism Is the Important thing. 

We young people are trying to put the education system where It’s 
supposed to be. 



fRNfSr D. MASON 



The word society has been mentioned In connection with educa- 
tional objectives. This Is Important because education has always had 
its political and social motives. This Is why certain types of knowledge 
are in the curriculum and certain types of knowledge are withheld. So- 
cial and political motives In America have caused both black and while 
universities deliberately to eliminate the black man from their cur- 
riculum. 

When the black student talks about his identity, he is, In a large 
sense, talking about his manhood, tie’s lookingfora positive self image. 
In light of this I suggest that black studies alone will not give black stu- 
dents a sense of Identity. 

As long as the black student cannot function as a man in society, 
as long as he Is castrated on all sides by while America, he will never 
be able to gain a positive self Image, no matter how many Mack history 
books he reads. This Is why I feel there is a deeper need for white 
America, white students, to read black history books than for Macks to 
read them. 

An Indivlduars identity Is largely determined by the way he feels 
other people look at him. As longas white America knows nothing about 
the history and achievements of the black man, it w'lll alw’ays regard 
him wrongly. In a sense, education in the black experience Is similar 
to sex education. Unless you pul the task of eduoation into the hands of 
rcsporislble educators, people will end by picker g up all sorts of mis- 
information from some rather shabby sources. 



WIIUAM B. BOYD 



I can’t presume to speak about how black students see the univer- 
sity, but I do have some observations onwhat we can expect In terms of 
the relationship between black students and universities In the 70’s. My 
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first point is that our grace period has run out on us. A whole school 
generation of black children have come to realize that ‘'all deliberate 
speed” meant never in their lifetime. That doctrine and all its deriva- 
tives are gone. Those of us in the universities must realize that there 
Is no time left for stalling. The disparity of the percentage of black stu 
dents actually on our campuses and the percentage that should be there 
must be done away v:ith immediately. The gap n.ust be closed. 

There’s been some disagreement as to whether the percentage of 
blacks on the campus shouldbe the same as, or higher than, the percent- 
age of blacks in the general population andl think of an analog that sug- 
gests It might very well be higher. Those of us whose institutions have 
Inadequate libraries, for example, know that if we are ever to make up 
for past inadequacies we need to spend more than the correct pe/centage 
on our libraries. 

I think the same is true as we look at our student mixes. The only 
antidote for disadvantage is advantage. What w^ must do now is offer 
advanUige: we must do it frankly and openly, not apologetically, 

1 think one of thegreatestbarriers wehave is that we are longtime 
establishment liberals. At this particular point, the instincts of liberal- 
ism, which for so long have been beautiful, get in the way of doing what 
justice and good sense dictate. The number of black students on our 
campuses must be Increased to the degree that, by the end of the 70’s, 
it will no longer be an issue w'orlh discussing. 

As these students come on the campus in grosving numbers and 
with growing self-consciousness and self-confidence, w e can expect them 
to make more demands and to do it at a higher level of militancy. About 
that, ( would say to my fellow presidents, let's relax. When legitimate 
demands have been met, there will be no further necessity for militancy. 
Consequently, the best w'ay to cope wdth miUtance is to identify legiti- 
mate demands and meet them as rapidly and as graciously as possible. 

Sadly, v e are unsure oi‘ our ability to recognize legitin^ate demands 
when we meet them. This is becauseweare liberals and know ourselves 
to be well meaning. We therefore find it hard to accept or realize that 
our institutions are racist. I am not speaking of the axe handle type of 
racism; I mean the band-aid type of racism, where you make the band- 
aid pinkish white, call it flesh colored, and then expect it to meet the 
needs of a whole population. That’s the kind of racism that tends to be 
imbedded in our institutions. It didn’t come about through malice but 
because of the historical circumstance that made them predominantly 
white. 

We're going to need the help of black students and black faculty 
members to sensitize us so that we can make our institutions n^ore 
genuinely hospitable to blacks. 

I think the most encew raging thing about the current scene Is that 
the black student Is In a very real sense articulating demands tliat the 
white student, too, feels; a demand that the university be responsive to 
him, an expectation that he find his needs and interests reflected In the 
curriculum of the university. When we have made our institutions re- 
sponsive lo the black student, w e’ll findourselves giving better treatment 
and a more liberating education to all our students, 
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It’s been suggested that I say awordabout Nairobi College in East 
Palo Alto, It’s brand new, has only a couple of hundred students this 
year, has almost no money. But it’s a good thing. It is not a public In- 
stitution because public funds are not available on the terms that are 
needed to educate the black youth in that area, 

A friend of mine wrote me recently about the experience of teach- 
ing these first 200 students. She was amazedby the expression on their 
faces. For the first time, she w as looking at young black men and w omen 
whose faces did not show' anger, and that not until it was absent did she 
realize how pervasive it had been in the distinguished university from 
which she came. 
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ORGANIZING RESIDENTS COLLEGES 
FOR INDIVIDUALIZED LEARNING 

NilffOlD B. atOSBY 

The Ui.iverslty of West Florida represents a rather unique approach 
to providing quality education in a time of massive population growth. 
Concern for the individual student has dominated its planning. The uni- 
versity’s organization structure, its instructional programs and even 
the architecture reflect the philosophy of individualized education. 

The physical facilities are a close blend of living and learning 
areas designed to promote a more personal student-faculty relationship. 
The university has adopted a modern version of the resident college 
concept used so successfully by the great Britlshunlversities for hund- 
reds of years. Each of the three original colleges is, in effect, a small 
liberal arts college incorporatlngawlde variety of academic disciplines. 
The disciplines are not duplicated In the colleges and students are free 
to take courses in any of the colleges. Thus they have the benefits of 
living and working In a small college environment and, at the same time, 
have the total academic resources of a university available to them. 

Each college has its own student government, fields its own Intra- 
mural athletic teams, engages In its own social activities, making the 
resident college the center of academic and social life. 

The university admits only junior, senior and graduate students. 
It is designed to draw Us student body primarily from the graduates of 
Florida’s public junior colleges. 

The thousand-acre main campus provides ample room for orderly 
development under the direction of Its resident campus planner. Five 
additional colleges will be established, each occupying its o\^n village. 
The rolling, forested campus of the university adjoins U. S. Highway 90 
some 10 miles north of Pensacola, and Is bounded by the Escambia 
River, a navigable stream emptying into Escambia Bay within sight of 
the campus. 

A mile-long stretch of Santa Rosa Island provides an auxiliary 
campus of some 175 acres. 

The campus’s highest structure is the five-story library, designed 
to serve the entire university community. Construction for two new 
college villages is underway between the library and the river. They 
are built to a human scale, part of our plan to make the place inviting. 
We have, for example, residence houses scattered among the office, 
classroom and specialized buildings along the campus mall. 

To foster close contact amongfaculty, students and administrate* 
buildings are small and suited for varied uses. 

Three buildings, of Gulf Coast colonial design, comprise tr-e uni- 
versity's administrative complex. White columns, hipped roofs and 
broad verandas hint at Pensacola’s colonial past. 

The instructional progi'am rests heavily upon faculty counseling, 
and ccunseling Is an integral part of each faculty member’s respon- 
sibility. Counseling Is continuous, and programs of study are tailor- 
made to fit the needs of each student. Special individual Interests are 
met thrcAjgh the use of directed study and seminar courses, 
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The laboratories are kept open for student research and study 
until long after the sun is down, Withthelr own research projects under- 
way, some students appear never to leave the laboratories. 

Television techniques are used In many areas of the instructional 
program at the university. 

The five-story library provides some 90,000 square feet of floor 
space and a collection of about 250,000 volumes. This w ill grow to ap- 
proximately 500,000 by 1975. This is already the largest library along 
a 400-mile arc of this Gulf Coast. Like all our buildings, the library is 
built of tow maintenance, high durability materials. 

All campus buildings, except for the science laboratorieJ, are car- 
peted for comfort and acoustical control, and-remembering we are in 
Florida -all buildings are air conditioned. 

Library holdings are arranged in open stacks for easy access and 
comfortable chairs and study carrels are always close at hand. 

The social center of the college campus is the commons building, 
and each of our colleges will have its own commons. 

The major factor In the university’s emphasis on the individual is 
its unique residence houses which accommodate just 32 students each. 
Each contains 16 two-person suites and is built in a hollow square with 
its own private courtyard for sunning, studying or, in some cases, even 
gardening. Each air conditioned suite has a study, a private bath and 
a bedroom for two. 

We ve tried to preserve the natural beauty of the campus tract, 
and there Is a variety of plantsandwildlife which makes it an Ideal cen- 
ter for nature study, either by foot or by the many streams that are 
available. Nature trails are utilized by public school groups as w’cll as 
by university students. 

Bayou, river, bay, sound and even open gulfare all easily reached 
In the university’s research vessels. Pensacola’s moderatecllmateand 
our ready access to water sources are a natural combination for de- 
veloping a student’s Interests In marine science, which we emphasize 
rather heavily, 

Already the bayou is being analyzed and studied from Its bottom 
to the waterside trees in the university biological research program. 
Faculty members and carefully trained students are collectingspecime ns 
from Pensacola Bay and adjacent bayous for detailed study back in the 
laboratory. 

Emphasis In the marine scler^ces is upon the study of Florida's es- 
tuarial waters, the vital nurseries of marine life. Even sports and 
recreation are water-oriented* 

The university’s aaxlliary campus on Santa Etosa Island Is an area 
better know n as Pensacola tveach. Our beach campus stretches from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Santa Rosa Sound and has two miles of white sand 
beach. It is ideally suited for upcoming recreation programs and is the 
site for future development of a center for conferences and continuing 
studies. 

On the main campus, tennis courts are in great demand for recrea- 
tion as well as for intermural and intercollegiate play. liaskelball and 
handball courts are also available along w ith a sports playing field, 
archei> range and so on. 
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We believe we have perhaps the only upper division university in 
the nation with a balanced intercollegiate athletic program. 

When our doors opened in 1967, we had 1,318 students; today we 
number 3,000, growing toward a projected enrollment of 13,000 In 1981. 

This, then, is the University of West Florida; a university designed 
to complete the work that the junior colleges have began; a university 
designed to nurture Individual achievement, a faculty and a staff who 
are dedicated to pursuing that objective. 





A PREADMISSIONS PROGRAM FOR 
THE ACADEMICALLY DEFICIENT 

TH0/M4S y. WHITIEY 

The program at Columbus College that t will describe Is rather 
small and experimental. It has no special equipment, no special facili- 
ties. 

It resulted from and was conceived out of pressure to admit stu- 
dents who need remedial work of one kind or another. 

The regents of our university system indicated admisslonof poorly 
qualified students was becoming a problem. We proposed a program to 
determine whether we could have any success with this group. 

Xow, you’ll have to remember that Columbus College admits a 
student if he has one chance In 20 of completing our freshman year suc- 
cessfully -virtually an open admission policy. This preadmissions pro- 
gram Is designed for students who have less than one chance In 20 of 
completing our freshman year. Students who are rejected for admis- 
sion are offered an opportunity to come in and talk with a counselor. If 
the counselor feels the student has sufficient potential, he recommends 
that the studer.t be admitted to this special program. 

The program is designed to last three quarters -one academic 
year. Each student has one counselor and three instructors, with In- 
struction pitched at the individual student’s performance level. The stu- 
dent is allowed to move to a credit program or to move directly into 
admission as a regular college student atlheend of any one of (he three 
quarters. Or he may be asked to withdraw^ or may be dropped at the end 
of any one of the three quarters, or may be allowed to enroll in one or 
more credit courses while continuing In the other courses. 

At the end of the year, those not recommended for admission are 
helped to choose some other objective for which college attendance is 
not required. 

Students admitted to the program enjoy the same privileges as 
other students. They’re accepted on the campus and allowed to parti- 
cipate freely in student activities. We have even been able to persuade 
the Veteran’s Administration to pay them veterans’ benefits. 
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Of the 96 students admitted in 1967, 58 completed the year, and 32 
still continue. Most of these 32 are In their third year. This is practi- 
cally a one-third success. 

These were students who, statistically speaking, had no chance of 
completing three years of college. 

These are the things that we think make this program, to some 
extent, a success. 

Courses In this program are specifically designed. They are not 
watered-down freshman college classes. The faculty is specially com- 
mitted, and I believe this is, to a large extent, the secret. Instruction 
is individualized. Each student’s progress is discussed each week by 
those who are concerned. In other words, a weekly evaluation Is made 
of each student’s progress. 

Each student Is required to attend one or more weekly tutorial 
sessions In each one of the three courses In which he’s scheduled. The 
tutors are students and we pay them, for the most part, $2 per hour. 

When a student seems to lack Interest or is making Insufficient 
progress, he can be dropped at any time, upon the recommendation of 
his instructors. 

We would like to expand this program; we believe that it is a 
success. We feel that the students who are admitted to this program 
and come through It into full admission in Columbus College actually 
have a better chance of success than those at the lower end of the spec- 
trum who are admitted through regular channels and who begin as full- 
fledged college students. 

We would like to further reduce the student- teacher ratio from 
20 to 25 students per Inslructor to 12 to 15, and we would like to have 
a full time director. 

The coordinator for testing and guidance for our state university 
system looked at this program rather closely. He helped a three -college 
consortium apply for a Federal grant funding a similar program which 
has now completed Its first year successfully. 



NEW SOURCES OF PRIVATE SUPPORT FOR THE 70 $ 

f. Ill MtllAN 

Ten years ago, perhaps even five years ago. no meeting of public 
university people would have discussed attracting private money to a 
public university. Up until the period of World War II we had private 
universities and public universities, and never the twain shall meet. 
The public universities had almost no private support and the private 
universities had almost no public support. 

Now that situation has turned around and the private institute ns 
get a great deal of |>ubllc support from Washington, Last year. In fact, 
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private Institutions, across the board, received a couple of percentage 
points higher of their operating budgets from Federal sources than did 
the public Institutions. And, as we all know, many public Institutions 
have been, for some years, seeking private money. 

When public universities went Into the field of raising private 
money, some of the private Institutions were deeply concerned. They 
had considered the gift dollar their primary province. 

The thought was that there was a sort of national money barrel, 
and that what one school removed from this money barrel reduced the 
amount available to the others. Over the last decade, however, events 
clearly have proven that this Is not only unfounded theory but that the 
exact opposite occurs. 

It’s no^'' almost an axiom that the seeking of private funds by one 
institution benefits all institutions because it awakens prospective don- 
ors, generally, to the needs of higher education. Most private institu- 
tions, today, no longer fear public Institutions seeking gifts. 

It should be recognized that higher education has only scratched 
the surface In attracting private support. Our problem is not that we 
compete with each other for the gift dollar but, rather, that we must 
awaken the interest and support of foundations, corporations and indi- 
viduals. 

Corporations, which are allowed to deduct five per cent of their 
taxable income for gifts, last year gave only 1.1 percent. Individuals, 
could have given 30 per cent, and yetcoilectlvely they gave only 3.5 per 
cent. 

It is an interesting fact that Americans spend more for cocktails, 
for haircuts, for color television sets, and even for reducing fads than 
they do for all of higher education. 

The reason for this sad state of affairs rests not with the prospec- 
tive donor but with the colleges and universities who simply don't do a 
good enough job of asking for supix>rl. I pose this question: How' many 
times In the past year were you involved In a face-to-face solicitation, 
articulating the needs of your Institution to people who could help? 

One of our problems has boen that w'e all go to the few founda- 
tions, the few individuals who are noted for generosity. We neglect 
many, who, if their Interest wer<! whetted, w'ould become major con- 
tributors to higher education, Thai’s the real challenge. 

Kvery president dreams about the dear little lady in tennis shoes 
who wanders in off the street and says, “Oh, Mr. President, please, may 
I give you a million dolJars?“ U’ell, it Just doesn't happen that way, at 
least tx>t very often. In terms of I'ealit/, somebody has to be asked for 
something directly along the lines of their Interest, 

The most common mistake In fund-raising is to make the sin\ple 
decision, “We need money. Therefore, let's go out and tell our con- 
stituencies and they'll contribute.’’ In mailings or even In face-to-face 
contacts the plea emerges, ‘We need money.” Thenwe sit back and wait 
for the money to come rolling in. We wonder why the mall isn’t filled 
w ith checks. This is about as effective as w aiting for the little old lady. 

In point of fact, money is raised only after the most arduous efforts, 
A former university president recounts of telling his wife about re- 
ceiving a rnillion-dollar gift and her answerwas, “ Well, that figures out 



to about a dollar an hour for your time.” And sometimes it seems that 
way about the effort and agony Involved In soliciting gifts. 

It takes a great deal of work to get gifts, long hours of friend- 
raising followed by Intensive fund-raising. Techniques must be em- 
ployed. Never simply ask for a gift. Instead, match a prospective don- 
or’s interests with a particular need of the Institution. Say, “We have 
this exciting, dynamic program In an area directly In line with your par- 
ticular interests. We'll be a better institution If we can have this pro- 
gram. If we get private support, wecan<^onduct this program, and if we 
don’t, we simply cannot have it.” 

This is not a sure-fire formula -clearly there Is no such thing. 
But It Is as close to it as we can come. 

There are some special techniques that help. Never ask a man 
point blank to pul up a building on your campus. But when you get to the 
point where you think he may be interested have a model made and put 
his name on It. Make It attractive -lights that go off and on, push a button 
and the stage turns if It’s an auditorium or other creative plan— and 
then simply put the model Ou his living room table. If “Jones Hall” sits 
there awhile, his friends are golngto start saying, “Have they built that 
building with your name on It yet?” 

This is another effective technique: When you’re asking for regu- 
lar support, show the prospective donor what his dollar will do within 
the institution. 

In the 50 years In w^hlch American universities have been raising 
private money, some methods have proven more effective than others, 
and w'e can learn a great deal from these years of trial and error. 

Most of all, it takes a missionary spirit, a zeal, an enthuslam. I 
like to tell a story about a standard New England village and the great- 
est excitement that town ever had was when the church caught on fire. 
All the townspeople gathered and someone said to the town patriarch 
“Why, Zeke, this is the first time I’ve ever seen you at church.” And 
Zcke’s answer ts Iniportant for all of us. lie said, “It’s the first time 
the church has ever been on fire.” 

Well, that's how^ it has to be with your institution. It has to be on 
fire with enthusiasm. The top administration has to communicate this 
missionary zeal to people whose gifts can help your institution. 

At the University of California, we developed a margin of excel- 
lence program, based on the thought that a gift dollar to a public Insti- 
tution was the difference between a good liistitutlon and a great institu- 
tion. Slate legislatures can provide the basics but no state, regardless 
of its affluence, can provide all the things an Institution needs. Thus the 
role for private gifts Is clear and distinct. 

But let me say that if you decide to go Into this field, do it right. 
It Isn’t enough to hire the president of last year's student body ai>d say, 
"V’ou’re now director of developn\enl. Go raise money.” Though I'm 
oversimplifying, some Institutions have done Just about that. 

There is the necessity for commitment and Involvement on the 
highest Institutional levels. 

In this business of seeking private support the barrier to be over- 
come Is apathy and Indifference among prospective donors. Great pro- 
gress has been made and yet n^uch remains to be done. The challenge 
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ahead helps make higher education a wonderfully exciting field in which 
to work. 
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MOBILIZING ALUMNI SUPPORT FOR THE 70’s 

[DGAR MASrmSON 

t^ssentially, my talk focuses upon a rather old idea. It is the simple 
notion that the first public an institution should identify and cultivate is 
its alumni. 

I'Sing as a basis the membership of this Association, I have done 
a study of the role of the alumni in development of colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Time does not permit detailed reporting of the mass data gathered 
in this study, but I can give you the gist of its conclusions and recom- 
meridations. 

Virst, there is an alumnus identity which can be regarded as a fixed 
factor for planning and utilization. It is u logical assumption that a per- 
son has a lifelong relationship with his institution of higher education. 

Second, i found that five conditions Influence the development of 
alumni programs. They are as follows: 

• the age of the Institution 

• the number of graduates 

« the age of the alumni association 

• the scope of professional programs offered 

• the location of the main campus relative to the nearest population 
center. 

Third, t’ role of the alumni and the alumni assc>ciation in the 
future development of the institution is closely tied to 12 success indi- 
cators. 

These Indicators constitute a working blueprint for the future. All 
of then-i can be implemented, refined, supplen^icntcd and given unique 
adaptations for use on a paiticular campus. They are: 

• a full time director of alumni affairs 

• a variety of non-economic services and involvements with the 
institution 

• non-financia) activities for members of the alumni association 

• a direct and regular communication by publication and other 
means between the institution and the alumni 

• effective activities and programs in area chapters or clubs 

• graduates and former sbidents serving the institution in n^iany 
ways, both individually and as representatives of the alumni as- 
sociation 

• a president of (he university or college with a real comnnljncnt 
to alumni and the alumni association 

• an annual solicitation program 
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• an alumni association which provides annual financial support to 
the institution 

• an Institution which commits resources to employ alumni staff 
and carry on the annual operations 

• automatic membership of the alumni 

• a campus alumni office with a full time director and other full 
and/or part-time staff 

My fourth conclusion was evolved through fitting the nine most 
successful alumni operations to the five factors previously noted. The 
nine institutions which 1 8 elected as having the highest rankings in the 
12 success indicators were fitted to the five-part model with the six 
factors. 

Thus, I had five, six and nine variable factors. 

The nine institutions selected were; Shippensburg State College, 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania, Marshall, Illinois State, North Texas 
Slate. Wichita State, Idaho Stale, Bowling Green State and Ball State 
Universities. 

The effectiveness of the alumni associations In these institutions 
fully demonstrates the hypothesis of my study that alumni can be effec- 
tively Involved In the mission and development of public instih;tions of 
higher education. 

Furthermore, it can be concluded that older institutions, located 
in or near small population or rural communities, with a variety of five 
or more professional programs and witha sizable aumber of alumni are 
more successful in theirprograms and give greater promise for success 
in the future than other Institutions In the study. 

The age of the alumni association Is not so significant as the other 
factors. It is the quality of the current leadership, building upon the 
other factors, which has led to their success. 

There were a number of recommendations resulting from the study. 
The following applied to the alumni association: 

• A program of alumni education for upper-division students should 
be held each year to alert them to the role of alumni In the life 
of their college. 

• Sub-association groups which would provide alun'ini an oppor- 
tunity to work with students and faculty on on-canipus activities: 
homecoming, founder’s day, etc, 

• The alumni association should undertake a searching appraisal 
of its Current role. 

•A program of annual giving shouldbe Initiated, whenever possible 
in conjunction with a general development program of the college, 
and with emphasis on giving according to ability end a sense of 
responsibility. 

A second set of recomn\endatlons pertains to the colleges and uni- 
versities. First, whenever possible, the governing board and the presi- 
dent should directly involve alumni in institutional life. 

Second, the Institution’s faculty and staff should utilire the alumni 
association as a field army to assist in nmklng the institution a good 
place in which to leara 

The role of the alumni in the development of your Institution in the 
70‘s must certainly be centered upon these areas: First, a commliiiRnt 
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of support by the president; second, the development of a loyal -alumni 
orientation of the students on the campus; and thi^'d, the Identification 
of the alumni with the problems and needs of the institution so they can 
carry the case and needs of the university to the general public and the 
legislature* 



THE COMMON MARKET PLAN FOR STUDENTS 
IN A STATE COLLEGE SYSTEM 

G. mODORl MITAU 

Within the past year, we have begun an exciting and in many ways 
unique cooperative educational program In the Minnesota state college 
system* Kor reasons that will soon become obvious to you, we call it 
the Minnesota Slate College Common Market Program* We feel this plan 
may very well provide a model for other state college systems around 
the country. 

The purpose of the Common Market, very briefly, is threefold. 
First, it permits a degree of diversification In education which could 
otherwise not be attained. Secondly, it seeks to avoid unwarranted dupli- 
cation, and thirdly, it aims to provide students with a greatly enriched 
educational opportunity. 

Many people cooperat d in its development. My gratitude goes to 
Dr, Stanley Wagner, now president of Oklahoma State 'ollege, because 
he played a very prominent part In the development in the early stages* 
President Nickerson of Mankato State College, President DuKresneof 
Winona State College, President Wick of St. CloudSlate College, Presi- 
dent rxeker of licmldjl State College, President Dilleof Moorhead State 
College and President Bellows of Southwest State College at .Marshall, 
.Minnesota -all are contriUiting greatlyi 

Before describing the program, let me say a word about the .Min- 
nesota state college system. There are six state colleges located stra- 
tegically throughout the slate. There is, how ever, no slate college pres- 
ently serving the tw in city metropolllanarea of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
which contains about 60 per cent of the state's population. 

A dozen years ago, enrollment Inthesecolleges totaled about 7,000 
students. Today they enroll about 37,000 students, and five years hence 
the Minnesota state college system will have to provide educational op- 
portunities for 61,000 students, a total which exceeds that of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in the twin city arcf. 

The history of the Minnesota state college system is a familiar one. 
The colleges were created by the first Minnesota legislature In 1858 as 
bvo-year nornul schools. By 1919, there were five institutions, and in 
the years following World War 1, the curriculum was expanded and the 
normal schools became four-year slate teachers colleges* 
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Eteginning in 1957, the colleges began to broaden their curricular 
objectives and to assume the character of multi-purpose institutions 
with greatly strengthened offerings in the liberal arts and sciences. The 
system has under^jone rapid and significant change as it sought to adapt 
itself to the new a.id pressing demands for staff improvement, expanded 
academic facilities and greater public service. 

Of particular import to the development of the system were the 
accomplishiTients of the 1969 legislative session. With the support of 
the governor and the education-oriented legislative leaders, we were able 
to obtain fiscal infiiRions into the state college system which will greatly 
enhance our opportunities for quality improvement and growth. 

As a result of increased appropriations and tuition increases, we 
were given the resources to improve faculty salaries 10 per cent for 
the first year of the biennium and six per cent for the second year. We 
were able to increase library supplements by $3.4 million and to supple- 
ment by $1 million all purchases of educational laboratory equipment. 
We were able to employ 485 supportive employees -clerical, custodial 
and maintenance --and to establish a $200,000 faculty improvement pro- 
gram which provides partial financial aid to teachers who wish to re- 
turn to school for advanced study. 

exjr building program appropriations were funded at $28. 8 million, 
or 70 per cent of the board’s original request to the legislature. 

All in all, by providing us with 91.5 per cent of what the board had 
asked for, compared with 63.7 per cent for the previous biennium, the 
decisions of the 1969 legislative session will permit us to make a nun;- 
ber of significant advances toward educational quality iniprovement, a 
good beginning for our proposed six-year upgrading program. 

While we are greatly satisfied with the funding we received at the 
'69 session, we are fully aware that we niay have reached the optimum 
level of state appropriations. Minnesota is amedium-wealthslate, rank- 
ing t^^■enly-fjrst among the stales in icrms of per capita income but 
eleventh with respect to spending for higher education. We have probably 
reached the j>oint where there will be no further massive fund increases 
voted by the legislature. 

1 might add, parenthetically, we have embarked upon a program of 
increased alumni giving. 

Indeed many ofour taxpayers view the risingcosts of state colleges 
and of the other components of higher education, such as the junior col- 
leges and the Vniversity of Minnesota, with increasing alarm. This, of 
coursci is in no way unique to Minnesota. The fiscal crisis in higher 
education demands attention al all stale capitols ind in Congress, al 
corporation board meetings and at foundation headquarters. 

There Is no doubt in my mind that, during the 70* s, serious money 
shortages will rental n chronic and will continue to plague higher edu- 
cation In Minnesota and throughout the nation. 

Among a wide and influential segment of the public, there is a gro\s - 
ing conviction that higher education is unnecessarily expensive. College 
and university administrators will have an increasing obligation to em- 
ploy their Imagination and creativity in the exploration of every i^ossible 
approach that might rcchico costs without damagin', the quality of educa- 
tion. 
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It is our responsibility to experiment with new patterns and pro- 
grams of instruction. As the University of California faculty committee 
recommended recently, we shall have to Improve our instructional ef- 
ficency by decreasing the time spent by both faculty and student in the 
transmission of facts. We must make greater use of electronic media 
for instruction, programmed learning and closed circuit television. 

Most of all. we shall have to increase cooperation within and be- 
tw'een systems of higher education in the planningand utilization of valu- 
able instructional resources. These could usefully be shared by a wider 
range of students and researchers and thus help Ic avoid expensive and 
unwarranted duplication. 

Fortunately. Minnesota has already made important moves in the 
direction of facilitating inter-institutional cooperation. For example, 
arrangements betA’een Moorhead State College, Cor-'iordia College and 
North Dakota State University permit students to stxidy at either of the 
other colleges on tuition paid to the first college. Included are joint 
evening school offerings and coordinated purchase of library material. 

In another program, Winona State College and bvo private col- 
leges. St. Teresa and St. Mary's, have coordinated their librar>^ ac- 
quisition. their faculty exchange and access to computer service. St. 
ClfAad State College also cooperates withUo private colleges, St. John’s 
and St. Benedict’s, in the development of Asian studies and in their tri- 
college honors program. 

At least six private colleges in the twin city area have worked out 
plans with the University of Minnesota to share professors , graduate 
students and certain library resources. 

In the spirit of furthering a more rational enrichment of the cur- 
1 iculum, as well as a more economic allocationof educational resources, 
not only between butwithin systems as w ell, we proposed to our six state 
colleges, in October of '68, the state college Common Market program 
which would open doors to students w ho w ould like to n^ove freely within 
the state college system. 

The proposal had these major features: 

• It permits the student to move freely among the six state colleges, 
taking ads’antage of curricular and program specialties not avail- 
able at their own instilullon. 

• It provides students with the full resources of the Minnesota state 
colleges and eliminates the need tooffer every specialized course 
at every college. It goes w ithout saying thate\ery Institution has 
to have an inner sphere program that meets their Institutional 
needs and their rc^onal service. We are talking about the outer 
sphere of specialized instruction. 

• The Common Market offers students the opr/ortunity for a broader 
educational experience by sampling the different Intellectual and 
social climates at each of the state colleges. 

• To become eligible, students must spend one year in residence 
at a state college. 

• The state college student will not loseany credit while at another 
state ccllege, and his grades will be recorded as if he Md been 
on his home can\pus. 

• There's a Common Market students' director on each cinn^us to 
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assist Common Market students with program counseling, hous- 
ing arrangements, job hunting, and other needs. 

We also pointed out to both faculty and students that the Common 
Market would offer opportunities for creativity which had not heretofore 
been available at the separate colleges. We noted that within the frame- 
work of the Common Market, each college would be fiee to develop its 
own unique curricular and academic personality, to experiment with in- 
novative approaches to learning and to teaching. 

One of the major objectives Is the development of six diverse in- 
stitutions, each helping to strengthen a rapidly growing system whose 
primary concern is the offering of quality undergraduate education to 
our young men p.nd women. The Common Market encourages and rein- 
forces this diversity. 

Within ♦hree months after the Common Market was proposed, stu- 
dents and faculties of the six colleges gave their approval and the pilot 
phase of the program was under way. Tv\^enty-one students were en- 
rolled last spring quarter, and while this was a modest beginning, the 
first signs of creativity which we had hoped this program would foster 
began to appear. 

The leadership of the education departments of the six state col- 
leges came together last spring and designed an inner-city student teach- 
er project. In the past, student leaching opportunities were limited to 
geographic areas adjacent to each of the state colleges. Only two of the 
colleges sent their student teachers Into the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
area, and most of the teaching by state college students was done in the 
surburban communities rather than In the core city schools. 

This new project, the first inwhich any department within the Min- 
nesota state college system had worked on a joint venture of this scope, 
makes it possible for a prospective teacher at any Minnesota state col- 
lege who is Interested in Inner city leachingexperience to get it as part 
of a system program. Kor a system which supplies two-thirds of Min- 
nesota’s teachers, we believe this move into the inner city alone is jus- 
tification for the Common Market program. 

In the second quarter of the Common Market, we have about 75 
students enrolled in the program and we are beginning to hear of Com- 
mon Market projects on the urawlngboards at the colleges. Kor example, 
one college is preparing a special Common Market quarter. It will Iden- 
tify and publicize programs In related fields which will be offered as a 
special one-quarter package for Common Market students. 

This year the colleges are finding that with a 37,000 student sys- 
temwide f^nrollment to draw on, overseas travel study program, summer 
workshops and other special programs have far greater participation 
than In the past. 

The program is beginning to emerge from its pilot stage. Thfs 
Kail we publish our first Common Market brochure. It profiles each 
college and is available to campus Common Market directors and to In- 
terested students. 

To help publicize the Common Market among students, we designed 
six travel posters for display in academic buildings, student unions and 
dormitories. We have a goal for the immediate future of something like 
a thousa xi students participating in Common Market programs. 



Kor the Common Market to work effectively, it must have the en- 
thusiastic support of the entire campus community. It cannot and must 
not be decreed by a chancellor or by a board or by the chancellor's staff. 
The operating details and the substantivepolicies of the Common Market 
must emerge from joint facully-student-administrator committees which 
discuss and probe the nature and the potential of local resources and 
needs. Out of such care'ul and critical deliberation, first within each 
college and then eventually between sister campuses, should grow a re- 
spect and appreciation for the system’s broader academic community. 

The chancellor's office can only propose new^ ideas, suggest pos- 
sible alternatives and provide the essential coordination. Upto this time, 
my overburdened staff has not had the time to gjive the progran^ the 
necessary leadership. 

Just recently, we learned that the Hill Family Foundation of St. 
Paul will award us a grant to support a full time professional Common 
Market coordinator for the first half of 1970. At the end of that period, 
the foundation has said it will entertain a request for further funding. 

The reaction to the Common Market program has been excellent. 
To our state legislators, to business and professional people, to writers 
of newspaper editorials, this Is a program that makes good sense. The 
inherent potential for economy without sacrificing quality, the additional 
dimension to the educational experience and the incentive for coopera- 
tive long-range planning has enormous appeal. 

This is an era of building brldgesbetw^eencolleges and systems of 
colleges, between the pilvate and tho public sector, between the campus 
and the community. We are learning to s^la^e our scarce library oilf'r- 
Ings, laboratory facilities and faculty talent. Hopefully, our success with 
this program will bring closer the day when common markets will in- 
volve all of Minnesota’s colleges and universities, public and private, so 
that we can make the widest use of our educational resources and offer 
our students and faculties the most cnrichlngcombinationof educational 
oprx>rt unity. 



CAMPUS GOVERNANCE 



WIIUAM f. DAVIS 

My topic, campus governance. Is a broad topic, Indeed, and I have 
narrowed it dow’n, particularly to the point of student participation In 
university governance. 

As preface, let n\e say my Institution, Idaho State; I'niversity, has 
about 6,400 students. Fm not going to fragmentize ard identify different 
sections of the student body: my interest Is to unify it anc pill it to- 
gelhK?r w ith a common purpose and identity. I'mcorcernod w ith attitude, 
because I think attitude determines the climate w hort In eduu Uon can 
either flourish or be destroyed. 
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Idaho prides itself on being one of America's last frontiers. In 
fact, our campus is so close to the primitive area that when a long 
haired, bearded student shows up from Lead Ore or Mud Lake, we don’t 
know whether he represents the “now^” generation or one of Brigham 
Young's nineteenth century missionaries. 

At any rate, the friendly natives are not over-awed by college 
presidents, and at times their attitude canbe downright irreverent. For 
example, it was about two short years ago that a sportswriter from a 
neighboring community nominated me for the idiot of the year aw ard. 
He was taking exception to the fact that Idaho State University students 
w ere having an all-school referendum on whether or not the student body 
wanted to continue to support the varsity athletic program and whether 
they wished to recomn\end a fee increase to finance construction of a 
covered sports arena. 

The irate editor concluded, “If $20,000 a year college presidents 
need advice from students on this type of situation, they certainly tiren’t 
worth their pay,” And in a larger sense, he was probably asking the 
question, “tVho is in charge'?*’ But also in a larger sense, to us on the 
campus the referendum symbolized a partnership betw een students and 
administration. 

In a proposed project involving a student facility, student activities 
and a revenue bond basedon student fees, the endorsement of the student 
body was a vital factor. From the beginning, students were involved in 
the planning of the new facility. The seatingcapacity of our existing foot- 
ball staciium was limited to 6,500 people and income from gate receipts 
per year totaled less than $20,000. Student fees virtually carried the 
entire athletic program, excluding staff salaries paid from the univer- 
sity’s general fund. 

We first ii .esligaled the possibility of tearing down or expanding 
our old stadium, but the cost seemed prohibitive for a facility that would 
be used only a dozen or sotimes a year. Then we hit upon an even more 
exciting Idea; nan^iely the construction of a covered sports arena, large 
enough to house a football field and a 12,000 scat stadium. 

The final plan also included a portable basketball court, portable 
indoor track w ith a 220 yard circumference and a 140 yard straightaw ay. 
The programming would include physical education classes from 8 
o’clock to 2:30 each day, varsity athletic practice from 2:30 to 7 o'clock 
and lntran\urals in the evening. 

In addition to the varsity and intramural athletic events and foot- 
ball, basketball and track, numerous entertainrrient and cultural activi- 
ties could be scheduled in this facility. Utilization w ould extend for the 
whole school year. 

The project’s cost came to $2 million including the artifical turf, 
all fixtures, healing, lighting and parking. The total package was re- 
ferred to members of the student senate, and, like the good politicians 
they are, they called an all-school referendun>. The total financing of 
tie athletic program and the proposed sports arena were discussed at 
length. \S ith 85 per cent of the students voting, the plan received sub- 
stantial endorsement along with a fee increase to finance the new fa- 
cility. 
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The buildingisnearlycomplete and should be ready for use in 1970. 
Meanwhile, a stadium board of six students and five faculty and staff will 
formulate policies for control and use of the facility. Thus, the students 
will continue to hav’e a major v^oice in the utilization and adrninislration 
of this arena. 

The sports facility is but one example of continuous and overall 
effort to Involve students in affairs and decision-making within the uni- 
versity and allow them to come to grips with significant issues on the 
campus, particularly those which affect them. The student cont’^:outions 
have been numerous and significant. What students lack in continuity 
and background, I have found that they more than make up for in terms 
of creativity and freshness of ideas. 

I would also add that their impatience with red tape and mainte- 
nance of the status quo is stimulating. 

As with all other governing groups, including faculty and standing 
committees within the university, student goverament is aware that all 
of its actions are advisory only, that the final authority in decision- 
making is vested in the board of trustees. But students are also re- 
minded of the real power they possess -the pow er of their ideas and the 
power of their persuasiveness, which 1 feel should prevail on the uni- 
versity campus. 

Likewise, we focus attention on the fact that students actually con- 
trol no university funds per se , that the student fees collected at regis- 
tration time go into the total university Uidget with a certain portion 
delegated back to student government to finance their various sponsored 
activities. 

As with all other university agencies, student government presents 
a proposed budget to the board which is approved and later audited. The 
concept of fiscal responsibility Is essential, not only in the management 
of student affairs but also In their relationship to the total university. 
We, therefore, make clear to student government leaders that our books 
are open, that there are no secrets and if they have questions, they will 
be answered. 

In addition to explaining the total financing of the institution, we 
try to familiarize them with our budget requests and the critical data 
underlying the decisions that have to be made. This involves a continu- 
ous re-cducation with each incoming student senate but the time and 
effort are justified. 

With but one exception, every fee increase over the past five years 
has originated with a request from the student government. These fee 
increases include such items as a $5 increase for library acquisition, 
$6 for the scholarship program, $1 for alumni mcn^bership and $14 for 
the stadium bond issue. 

Student government has also provided the Impetus for a married 
student housing project. Now that it is becoming a reality, students are 
actively engaged in formulating the policies and procedures for its man- 
agen^ent. 

Student govcrnn^cnls al colleges throughout the statewere also in- 
strumental in the slate board’s action in adopting a speaker pol cy for 
all the state-supported institutions of higher learning, one iKat w ithslood 
the lest of action. A student moderator Las been the only other person 
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sharing the platform with a speaker. Members of the audience respected 
the decisions of the chair, there have been no unsavory incidents, and 
the atmosphere of meetings has beenappropriate to a university setting. 

This has also been true with moratoriums, peace marches and 
various political activities. There is a real pride in maintaining the 
campus as an open forum for ideas while at the same time respecting 
the principle that an individual’s freedom does not Include the right to 
trample upon or deny freedom of thought or expression or entrance or 
egress to others. Such a philosophy cannot be handed down by adminis- 
trative edict: it has to come from the students themselves. 

One outstanding student activity on our campus revolves around 
an organieatlon called Project Outreach, a kind of local \'isla program 
organized and administered entirely by students. At last count, some 
480 students had volunteered for projects ranging from working with 
Indians on the Fort Hall Reservation or disadvantaged persons from 
ghetto areas in our region to establishing a halfway house for the re- 
habilitation of patients from the state hospital. 

These student volunteers serve as tutors for potential dropouts, 
teach courses in basic adult education, supervise recreational activi- 
ties for youngsters, babysit for mothers so they can take special train- 
ing classes in vocational fields or cleanup rundosvn neighborhoods. The 
scope of their activities is almost as endless as their sights are high. 
They raise their own funds, secure their own grants and occasionally 
stub their own toes, but their efforts are an inspiration to our entire 
campus, 

Ts^'O of the outstanding leaders in tnis Project Outreach program 
are black students, one of whom was vice-president of our student body 
last year. Also I would point out that the editor of our student news- 
paper this year Is a black student, and the hon\ecoming centennial foot- 
ball queen was also a black. There is a rather Informal orientation 
program for students from minority groups within the institution but 
the most Important thing is the general attitude which makes black stu- 
dents feel that they’re wanted and that they, indeed, do have an oppor- 
tunity to serse and to assume roles of responsibility and leadership in 
our Institution, 

Student leadership has also respondedwell intimes of crisis. This 
Fall a free-for-all took place during the halflinie of our football game 
against Weber State. Some of our heroes look exception to a banner 
and stoic it, touching off a brawl that would do justice to a Green Bay 
l\acker-Chic?igo Be.ars gan\c. 

The spectacle was so distasteful that the student body became In- 
dignant. Ihsciplimry action was taken against both groups and indi- 
viduals V ’ho had participated, and positive steps were taken to see that 
such an unsportsmanlike incident would not take place again. 

Perhaps the inqx^rlanl principle, however, is that the concern and 
discipline came from within. The administration’s role became one of 
reinforcement rather than initiative. 

Students serve on virtually every standing committee In the uni- 
versity, including the graduate council and curriculum. Again, this 
keeps the channels of communication open and assures the students 
that there are no plots orsccrclsor niyslcrics. Students also learn thit 



serving on such committees isn’t all romance and glory but often boils 
down to unglamorous hard work and detailed planning. 

One outgrowth of student participation on the curriculum commit- 
tee was the introduction of courses for credit to be selected on current 
topics of student choice. The faculty’s responsibility was to see that 
these courses were academically sound and taught by qualified persons. 
This led to a courseonblack studies which was introduced without pres- 
sure or furor and paved the way for further developments in this area or 
related fields. 

Through participation on standing committees, students also learn 
that there often are no simple answers. Perhaps the outstanding example 
in this area was the campus traffic and parking committee composed 
almost exclusively of students and faculty The administration agreed to 
abide by whatever policies were forthcoming. One year we had no park- 
ing regulations whatsoever, and ihe chaos wa^ something to behold. 

With so much leadership emanating from within the ranks of the 
student body, some smart reporter may ask, “What does the adminis- 
tration, or more specifically, the president, do to earn all that money?" 
Concerning the president’s relationship with student government and the 
student body, I humbly offer a few suggestions, realising that in this 
field there are no experts, just varying degrees of Ignorance. 

The president can try to see that student government doesn’t be- 
come embalmed in the routine housekeeping chores and the smell of 
paper clips. He can do this by continually confronting it with the prob- 
lems and issues facing the university, whether it be the planning of a 
new building or securing funds for a new academic or student program. 
Nothing kills the effectiveness of student government faster than the 
mickey mouse tag. 

The president can also keep his staff vital and effective by the ap- 
pointment of outstanding student leaders to administrative posts, par- 
ticularly In the student personnel area. 

He can also let the students know that the university Is not being 
run primarily for the benefit of the faculty but rather for the education 
of students, and that anything that significantly improves the latter has 
a high priority. The student has a rightto good and conscientious teach- 
ing and sound and fair administration. 

The president can also make himself available. The open door 
policy cannot be a mere phrase. It has to be a symbol of free and easy 
access and communication where no student problem Is too small or 
in 3 ignificant to get fair and Immediate attention. Students seldom bother 
you with a small problem. If they lake the time to call you at home or 
visit your office, they have a big problem, at least for them. 

To ensure this personal identification and relationship, the presi- 
dent has to get out among the students. This doesn't mean he has to be 
one of them because students resent that, but it Is important that he be 
with them. This calls for analmost systematic approach. The technique 
will vary for each person, but 1 spx?nd an hour a weeV or more with the 
student body president, I try to see the editor of the tudent papx‘r and 
tell him, “If you have problems, bring them here. Don't make me read 
about them In the newbpap)cr. ' 
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A series of informal meetings with eachofthe residence halls and 
living organizations provides insight into student concerns and invites 
the personal contact so vital in one’s understanding of his own campus. 
And whether the college event is a track nicet or the latest dramatic 
production, it is good for the president to be there. 

In spite of my attendance here, I still hold with the theory that a 
president on the campus is worth two in the air. A president through his 
administration and actions must demonstrate confidence in the leader- 
ship and mature judgment of students. To be sure, there will be dis- 
appointments, but an institution can tolerate a lot of errors. This is not 
so with the individual student, to whom his education is a very personal 
thing. If a university is to err in judgment, then let it err on the side 
of the student. 

For those who are concerned about who is running the university, 
1 would say that the heavy-handed administration not only is not wanted, 
it is not needed when students sense they have a full partnership in the 
university. Thus, In working with student government, the administra- 
tion should be supportive to the extent that if the student® cannot handle 
a situation, the university will, but in most instances only after letting 
the students try first. 

Now, after all these pompous pronouncements, my next phone cal! 
will probably be from the dean of students informing me that the ad- 
ministration building has just been occupied. This will serve as a re- 
minder that in working with students, peace is nr.ver final and defeat is 
always close at hand. But what a great consolation it is to know' that 
within each entering freshman class lies either the seeds of democratic 
leadership or bloody rebellion andthatthe roleof the president is to ap- 
proach that uncertain future w ith the calm confidence of a poker-playing 
Christian with a pair of deuces betting into a pat hand. 



INCREASING QUALITY AND ECONOMY THROUGH 
COMPUTER-ASSISTED INSTRUCTION 

AlBiRT BROWh 

My remarks will cover computer-assisted Instruction and pro- 
gran'is of individualized Instruction being developed at State University 
College at Brockport over the past few years. 

Individualized Instruction is good instruction for the student. It 
makes for efficient use of faculty resources, and is economical to carry 
out. Its use allow s for growth and for flexibility in scheduling. Changes 
in content and curriculum are easily instituted. 

Our revised biology program has been in operation for about three 
years. We put about a thousand students thre ugh each year in a very in- 
dividualized program. 
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We have 44 carrels operating* No longer do we use a single tele- 
vision set for the tutorial but, rather, we have dialed access television 
with a standard module set on the right, a dial mechanism in the center 
and a television screen on the left. 

In less than 60 seconds any one of the 15 modules that are on any 
particular tape can be recovered, so the student has access to all tne 
different locally made televisicn shorts. He can come in and look them 
over any time that particular section is open. 

By buying particular kinds of films from the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and other sources, we’re able to put together all kinds of television 
sessions using electronic microscopic shots, etcetera. 

In lectures preceding laboratory sessions, psychology students are 
introduced to basic concepts of respondent and operant conditioning. 
Specific scientific techniriues of behavior theory are then employed by 
each student as he controls the stimulus input to produce desired animal 
results. 

In beginning biology programs, labora^'jry experiments are all In- 
dividualized. The student proceeds at his own pace through each experi- 
mental module, sched uling his lab to suit his own convenience. 

Statistics Is completely individualized at Brockport. It has no regu- 
lar meeting times or even a required number of exposures. Proceeding 
completely on his own, guided by detailed lesson plans, the student may 
listen to taped lectures accompanied by chalkboard-oriented diagrams 
or he may read In a variety of conventional and programmed texts and/or 
attend small group session*, with an instiMctor. 

Our statistics laboratory houses the calculating machines and one 
local, time-sharing teletype machine. The basic course currently sen’es 
a variety of needs in several social science areas and Is supported by 
both NSF and VSOK funds. 

We have a computer-assisted Instruction unit, and several courses 
allow students to seek remedial or enrichment materials outside the 
normal lecture time at typewriter terminals. Probably most unique Is 
a music theory course supported by the state research fund and most 
promising Is an interdisciplinary developmental program with substan- 
tial Ksso Foundation support. About a half dozen programs of coniputer- 
asslstcd Instruction will be developed with the help of this grant. 

One of our computers has a terminal connected to the campus data 
processing computer aiJ is available for student use about six hours In 
the evening and at limes when the machine would othenvise be unused. 
This dual use of the computer helps make computer-assisted Inslruc- 
Uon economically feasible. 

In addition to computer- assisted instruction materials, there Is a 
machine onwhich students pcrformsimulationand modellngexperiments. 
Successful problem almulation within the physics department has led one 
professor to seek related applications in otherquallfled areas, again with 
the support of I'SOK funds. A machine also assists in counselling of 
coni{)uler science students with a data bank of stored grades that may 
be consulted at any time tonote studenlprogress in a particular course. 

Students in various disciplines that emphasize individualized in- 
struction still need to have their pi'ogress evaluated. This normally 
would require more than a single Instructor to read exams for a large 
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class. An optical device electronically reads and scores 2.000 sheets 
per hour. At the same time, the answers are punched into cards for In- 
put into computer programs that produce printed output for both the stu- 
dent and the instructor. These show averages, Itemanalysls. reliability 
Indices, distribution histograms and a list of the grades to post. 

An economical way to begin or to expand computer-assisted in- 
struction is provided by the use of teletype terminals linked by telephone 
lines to remote computers. We are fortunate In the Rochester area to 
have four tlrne-sharlng firms competing to sell time. They provide an 
Inexpensive and convenient way to obtain the computer powder of a large 
machine. 

These computer-assisted and individualized programs are newly 
under way at Brockport, The student has not felt any sense of neglect 
in the process but has felt, ra»her, that these programs have been In- 
stituted so that he can work at his own rate, repeating certain functions 
whenever he feels this Is necessary. 
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RICHARD C VAN DUSCN 

Al a time when nearly three-fourths of America lives In urban 
areas, the word urban becomes almost too comprehensive to be useful 
as a descriptive adjective. 

What do we mean by urban higher education? Are we talking about 
an urban curriculum? Is there an urban physics or chemistry or cal- 
culus which differs from rural physics or chemistry or suburban cal- 
culus? Is Black Studies urban or rural? 

I recognize that a case can be made for the existence of a body or 
bodies of academic knowledge regarding the cities and their people. 
Urban planning is a recognized discipline. P>jblic administration is an- 
other, Anthropology, sociology and political science all have substantial 
urban components. 

Should we consider the topic “ Urban Higher Kducationfor the 70’s,” 
in terms of the special problems of offering education in urban settings 
like New York or Berkeley, for exan^ple? 1 don’t think that’s what we 
have in mind. 

Kor should we center on discipline, parietal rules, or maintaining 
the tranquility of urban campuses; you’ve had enough advice from gov- 
ernment officials on those subjects. 

In my view, the relevance of our discussionwill be less a function 
of the processes of the academy -curricula, shjdent-faculty relation- 
ships, admissions policy and the like -and more a function of the direct 
Involvement of institutions of higher education in the effort to n\cet the 
problems of our cities, 

7he next logical question Is -“What kind of direct involvement?'’ 

Traditionally, there has been a tendency to regard research and 
recommendation as the appropriate form of academic participation. W^e 
have a problem -so we decide to find out what the best minds in the 
country think about it, Goveinment commissions a study by Harvard, 
or MIT, or Stanford or the University of Michigan. The study is under- 
taken with great diligence and eventually results ina lengthy report full 
of graphs, charts, footnotes and bibliography. 

The trouble Is that by the lime the report is ready the official who 
commissioned It has forgotten he asked for it and is too busy to read 
it- if he's still in office. Of course, if he’s left office, his successor 
will assume that this was just another of the silly ideas of the prior ad- 
ministration. 

Now, I don't mean to suggest that government shouldn’t tap the 
best academic talent. Certainly this administration has done so. Henry 
Kissinger, Secretaries Shultz and Hardin, Haul McCracken and Patrick 
Moyi\^han are impressive representatives of the academic comnunity, 
whose impact on foreign and domestic policy Is very great Indeed. 

Arid the President has sought help from the academic community 
in task force evaluations of many of our domestic programs. 

There Is no question that the nation can benefit from the applica- 
tion of the Intellectual resources of our can^puses to the problems of 
people crcTAded together in big cities. There is value to having mega- 
brains thinking mega thoughts about these mega problems, 
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But the translation of these mega thoughts into action is a diffi- 
cult, slow' process, full of frustration for all concerned. John Kenneth 
Galbraith used to comment on this in a lecture on the farm problem In 
an Introductory course in economics at Harvard, The lecture went 
something like this: 

‘^VV^e have a farm problem in this country. Every 
year I am called to Washington to solve the farm 
problem. Every year Itell Congress and the White 
House how to solve the farm problem. Everyyear 
I am ignored. That is why we have a farm prob- 
lem in this country.” 

The fact is that there are limitations to the effectiveness of the 
process of academic development of broad solutions to the problems 
of the cities. 

I suggest that the most effective involvement of colleges and uni- 
versities in the solution of metropolitan problems during the decade of 
the 70’s will be direct and local. This is the direction In which many of 
your institutions are now moving. I’d like to applaud and encourage you 
in that effort. 

Let me sharpen the focus a bit. It is likely that all your institu- 
tions are located in communities with what we think of as urban prob- 
lerns-congestion, inadequate housing, rent strikes, black-white ten- 
sions, blight, underemployment, poverty, to name a few -because so 
many of these problems are not peculiar to big cities. 

Of course, government at the Federal, state and local levels has 
programs to deal with these problems. But the programs we administer 
at HDD and many other Federal programs as well depend to a high de- 
gree for their success on local initiative and action -both public and 
private. 

We don’t build or manage housing, for example. Such local spon- 
sors as public housing authorities, non-profit organizations, coopera- 
tives, and others take the inilialive and do the work. HUD provides 
guidance and financial assistance. 

HUD doesnH plan or execute uiban renewal projects. That’s a 
local undertaking. We just provide guidance and money. 

The Model Cities program seeks to attack the causes of blight 
and poverty. But the plans are developed andadminlstered locally» with 
a high degree of community participation. 

Whether government participates or not, there Is a great need for 
direct Involvement of local Institutions and individuals in the solution 
of urban problems. 

Because your Institutions are a repository of diverse talents and 
disciplines and because you haveaparticularprcsligein your communi- 
ties, you can serve as an effective catalyst in applying local talent to 
the solution of these problems. Through your efforts the community 
expertise can be energized. 

You may not, for example, be able to turn unemployed black youths 
Into automobile mechanics, but you can setup the framework for doing 
so and motivate those with the necessary experience and knowledge to 
contribute. 

Here arc two more examples from anwng the Infinite variety of 
contribitlve Involvement open to yotjr institutions. 
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The first relates to helping low-income tenants of subsidized hous- 
ing. Our housing stock Is deteriorating far more rapidly than It should. 
Public housing and other multi-family housing for low-income families 
are frequently plagued by excessive maintenance costs, vandalism, and 
squalor resulting from the fact that tenants haven’t been adequately pre- 
pared for the responsibilities of occupancy. 

Secretary ^mney recently dedicated a Federally assisted apart- 
ment building in Memphis, where 90 per cent of the tenants had neve: 
before lived with indoor toilet facilities. Without instruction, such in- 
experienced tenants would be likely to plugupa lot of plumbing, causing 
damage and deterioration. 

In one raw housing development In New York, though, every new 
tenant was given a six -week course, developed and taught by an urban 
university, in basic home-making and tenant responsibilities. The re- 
sults in improved maintenance and tenant attitudes have been quite 
pronounced. Y'our Institutions can take the initiative Inmaking this kind 
of service available in your own communities. 

A second area where you can help is in technical assistance and 
guidance to cltlzers affected by Federal programs. In the Model Cities 
program, residents of the blighted neighborhood take an active part in 
planning to meet the neighborhood’s needs. Urban renewal programs 
also call for citizen participation. Experts on your faculties can be 
enormously helpful to citizen groups confronted with the awesome new 
experience of developing or evaluating a Model Cities plan for coordi- 
nated attack on the causes of blight and poverty. You can help them as- 
sess needs, establish priorities, and develop solutions. 

Perhaps most important, you can be a part of the orderly Intro- 
duction Into our political processes and Institutions of people who have 
been hostile, alienated or apathetic. The value of citizen participation 
lies not In confrontation betw'een citizens and the establishment, but in 
bringing the citizen participators Into the system in a constructive way. 

But whether you’re the catalyst in Ihe development of a job train- 
ing program, or the operator of a tenant counseling course, or lending 
your resources to guide citizens Into effective participation In our politi- 
cal Instltutions-there Is a common thread. In each case youTl be di- 
rectly Involved In solving an urban problem. 

The Importance of this effort becomes truly critical In light of 
this administration's decisions to turn over to local units of govern- 
ment the responsibility for dealing with essentially local problems. 
There Is a significant historical process Involved Jn the New Federal- 
ism. 

Power aecun\ulated in ’Vashlngton primarily because local units 
of government were unable or unwilling to solve these problems. Now 
the Federal government has become Increasingly less capable of apply- 
ing Its resources effectively to the solution of local problems. We are 
therefore turning the responsibility back to the government cUasest to 
the people, and, by Implication, most responsive to their desires. 

The danger In this is that if local government falls in carrying 
out Its responsibilities there would seem to be no further reson in the 
political process, and the Itwreaslngly frustrated and embittered resi- 
dents of our cities would act accordingly. 
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There is a clear parallel here bet^veen the burden of responsibility 
now being placed on local government and the efficacy of your own en- 
deavors. Vour community -not Washington -is now where the action is, 
and your local officials are going to need every bit of your support. 

Whether the New F(?dfTalism is to be a success -and I suggest that 
there is no rational alternative -will depend, in part, on the leadership 
of the business, professional, and intellectual Institutions wholnevilably 
will prosper or decay withiti their own communities. 

Your leadership need not be tied to specific government programs. 
The important thing Is that you assume It and that your efforts are di- 
rected not just to long range speculation about the problems in toto , but 
seek immediate solutions to the day-to-day problemsoflife In America’s 
cities. 



The AASCU mini-grant program, supported by the 
Sears-Koebuck Foundation, provided grants to newly ap- 
pointed or about-to-be appointed urban affairs orcommunlty 
relations directors to visit and observe an on -going urban 
program at another institution. The grantee thus gathered 
first-hand information with a view toward adapting It to the 
needs of his own Institution. The three speakers In this ses- 
sion were recipients of mini-grants. 



ikms A. fffID 

The Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies serves as a 
catalyst for local universities, to help raise the level of urban studies 
In the universities, to provide leadership incoordinallngand strengthen- 
ing their programs and to serve "ss a channel for bringing their talents 
>and resources to bear upon the problems of the metropolis. 

According to Dr. Koss Hansen, president of the Center, it is now 
in the process of re-examining its piograms and activities. There are 
rew’ forces and instilutlons in metropwlilan Washington, and the Center 
finds that the traditional approach to an understanding of the system 
through which the n\ctropolis functions maybe Inadequate. Cher the 
next three years the Center proposes a new’ approach w hlch will enable 
it to define this system. Then, through its research programs, the Cr n- 
Icr will assist in developing policies to deal with the problcn s w' th 
urban growth has Imposed upon metropolitan life and form. 

The Center’s activities include assisting in plannlngnew communi- 
ties -for example, the community of Columbia City In Maryland. Hapid 
transit systems, the social life of modern communities, and the refor- 
matlor. and dcccntrallfatlon of big city government are other Center 
concerns. 



In addition to conferonces with Dr, Hansen and members of his 
staff, the visit afforded several unique experiences -a Senate sub- 
committee hearing on the decentralization of the District government, 
a management intern seminar at American University, a tour of Co- 
lumbia City and a conference with its president and key officials, and 
an enlightening conference with the vice-mayor of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The basic task of a proposed urban affairs center at Florida A & M 
University will be to make its resources available to develop an urban 
studies program and to provide leadership in helping the university and 
the community develop viable progran^s leading to the amelioration of 
major social, economic and ixjlltlcal problems. My observation of the 
programs and activities of the Washin^onCenter for Metropolitan Stud- 
ies, therefore, was an experience which provided valuable Information 
for enhancing these efforts. 

Some of our programs will study local and state programs -urban 
renewal, housing and urban development, Federal housing programs. 
Model Cities programs and related race relatiors programs. The first 
joint effort bebveen Florida A & M University and Florida State Uni- 
versity was a statewide conference for black elected officials funded by 
the Southern Heglonal Council. Its puri>ose wastobrlng together for the 
first time all the black elected officials in the slate to discuss their 
accomplishments, their mutual problems and to encourage students to 
become more interested In the political affairs of the community and 
the nation. 

There were panel discussions, workshops, and a special address 
by Julian Bond, a member of the Georgia legislature. We hope that this 
will become an annual aifair for Florida’s black officials. It was well 
attended and enjoyed by all participants. 

In the South, black political participation is still in Its Infancy, as 
evidenced by the 30 black elected officials In Florida. This number, 
while a very small segment of the state political machinery, clearly 
points out that potential black voting power is now a political factor. 
In view of this fact, many questions must be answered if we are to un- 
derstand how this new political systen’i operates, liow it affects the more 
traditional system and the extent to which It contributes to the pollllcai 
and social modernization of the black community. 

To provide impetus to this new political development, the urban 
affairs center at Florida A & M University and the political research 
Institute of Florida State University have joined with the voter educa- 
tion project of the Southern Heglonal Council Inco-sponsorlng this con- 
ference. Jvisl recently we submitted a proposal to HUD for funds to 
develop an urban service center which would provide for Internship pro- 
grams and lead to the master's degree in urban education. 

Question: You mentioned the political educatiori program. Could you 
give some detail? 

Mr. Held: What we hope to do Is establish Internship programs w ithin 
the various city agencies, the state and Federal government as a n\eans 
of providing firsthand knowledge of the Inner functioning of politics and 
the political machinery. 
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If you refer to the conference Itself, It was designed to bring biack 
elected officials together to discuss mutual problems and to determine 
what their research needs might be If they were to function with maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 

Mr. Greenlee: We had a similar program In Los Angeles Involving the 
administrative assistants of black public officials, pai’tlcularly legis- 
lators, city counciimen and county supervisor aides. There was no 
training program in California for this career ladder so we organized 
one with the assistance of Senator Domley, an alumnus of my college 
and the first black legislator in California. It ran for about two months, 
on Saturdays, We attempted to develop, out of their own needs, a better 
assessment of the resources at their command, and the common duties 
of the office, with the thought of Improving the service. The value of 
and need for this kind of program may be indicated by the fact that we 
will have a follovsajp this year which they themselves are financing. 



Jkm (. HAYES 




Central Michigan University is not in or even very near to a large 
urban setting. As a matter of fact, with our 13,000 students and faculty 
we actually constitute the biggest element in the community In which 
we’re located, Butoui students come fromurban places. And our faculty 
does attempt to address itself to problems of urban development, as It 
seems appropriate to the several disciplines. 

Over two years ago we began an equality of educational opportunity 
program. One of Its most dramatic features Isa Mgh-risk student pro- 
gram. The basic outlines of these programs are well known so I won’t 
go into the details of ours. We feel it’s successful; that Is, It seems to 
be providing well for the students selected to participate. Kven more 
important, lUs had a stimulatory effect on people and programs on our 
campus. I think we have been flying blind, however. When we started, 
we had little more than a general outline of our plan. We have com- 
municated with other campuses and visited them extensively. The mini- 
grant piogram contributed to that effort, and It was a welcome contrUw- 
Uon b^ause dollars are hard to ceme by. 

The interchange of experience has suggested that in our stale, or 
perhaps area, a network of people involved in these programs had de- 
veloped, We are quite well known to one another, now, and we hold the 
most profitable kinds of meetings -the sub-meeting to a meeting an- 
nounce for other purposes. 

When I began meeting with these people, about half of the netw ork 
group was white. That has changed In the t^o-year period, and the di- 
rectors of these programs now are black more frequently than not. My 
involvement with this grvwp has been one of the most rewarding ex- 
periences in my car-'er. 
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I hope that this kind of intimacy will continue. These programs 
provide an opportunity for a variety of people to learn, and the while 
ones like myself need it about as much as anybody. 

Our experience suggests that several other programs in our state 
have had the same good effect as ours. Others, however, liaven’t. The 
significant finding, is that while these programs appear to have similar 
basic outlines -the phrase “high risk student program'’ suggesting some 
sort of common thing-the programs are extremely varying, with differ- 
ences expressed in subtle rather than overt ways. 

These differences are well known and appreciated b/ the various 
program directors and lieutenants who work In them. But Tm afraid 
that they’re not very well known or appreciated by the various faculties, 
by the various student bodies and, I would suggest, even the various ad- 
ministrations. 

The body of literature growing around such programs is not suffi- 
cient, 1 think, to the task of shaping new programs or to the revision 
of ongoing ones. Hesearch is needed. We need to know more about ad- 
missions work, financial aid policy and administration, curricular and 
the even more Important non-curricular programs, and the relationship 
of four-year Institutions to two-year Institutions, 

Most high -risk programs are directed to solving race or ethnic 
group participation problems In higher education. But the real prob- 
lem, broader than that, is how to make higher education available to 
tl^^ose who arc capable of it and who are motivated for It without re- 
gard to background circumstances and the ability to pay. 

Our program is trying to prepare students so that in their working 
careers they can take part In the solution of urba!j problems. Several 
of these efforts remain In the planning stage, however, They require 
more money than Is available for long-run program activities or for 
Initial or pilot steps. We would like, for example, to capitalize on the 
experience of o»jr Ford Foundation-sponsored program which trains 
vocational education teachers for secondary schools and community 
colleges. That program has tested and developed certain Innovations 
in this area which we now think are sound. 

Kelther Federal nor foundatlor- funds seem available, however, to 
translate our past efforts Into a program to prepare urban disadvan- 
taged, college-capable students for teaching careers In fields of great 
personnel shortage -a shortage, in |>artlcular, of personnel whose back- 
grounds are akin to the young with whom they will deal. 

Funding for student senport and for program developmentis much 
needed. But while money is needed for program expansion, at the mo- 
ment Iho critical problem is keeping even. There Is an uneasy feeling 
on my own and other campuses that even the levels of the past several 
years might not be maintained. If there should be a reduction, we must 
be prepared to deal with reaction froni the communities, groups and In- 
diwOuals with whom we have been working, 

Higher education spells hope and promise for the groups that w e're 
attempting to serve, and wc must not build a new cynicism in them. At 
all odds, support mechanisms must be maintained at least at Current 
levels. 

My institution. Centra! Michigan Vnivcrslty, Is primarily oriented 
to thrC undergraduate arid to leaching but our effort must be connected 
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to research as well. We have, for example, one of the few recreation 
departments in Michigan, This department wants to undertake research 
on new recreation programs for the urban complex areas. It believes 
that the recreation patterns of the past in the urban complex areas are 
not satisfactory to the people being served or to the goveinn^ental- 
political processes involved. 

Our department has an expertise which is found fe»v’ places else- 
where, at least in our region, but it lacks sufficient experience in the 
research effort it proposes, a.'d it lacks the personnel required to di- 
rect and participate In the research program. In addition, an interdis- 
ciplinary effort Is required with disciplines not adequately represented 
on our own campus. 

Thus, if a good Idea Is to be realized, we nmst seek both funding 
and cooperation with other Institutions to augment our efforts. The same 
needs pertain to a project our Kngllsh department would like to under- 
take. 

Innovation is being urged upon us and relevance is being urged 
upon us, 1 should like to see theplanning agencies and leadership agen- 
cies with whon^ we deal in proposing such programs follow suiv. 

I have tried to make my presentation >w key but I’m sure you 
recognizee that It’s a program which Is highly keyed up. 

We’re new in this kind of program and perhaps this Is one of the 
reasons it’s Important that an Institution like ours be heard In this 
forum. It’s easy to th’nk of urban development activities or service to 
students as being restricted to institutions set Inlhe melropoMan areas. 
But it’s not enough to simply assist i>eople we’ve neglected before or 
to develop programs to soh e urban problems. It’s a critical necessity 
to Involve all colleges and universities, so that students in institutions 
like my own become familiar with and have some direct Involvement 
with what’s golngoninthew'orldandwith the people and life of the cities, 



CAPlISll PARKIR 

My Institution, Paterson State Colle.ge Ir. New* Jersey, is Interested 
In establishing a center for urban affairs w*lthln the Model Cities area. 
Us function would be to set up an Interdisciplinary approach by the 
college facuitv In cooperation with the community to provide a variety 
of services to the city of Paterson, These services would bo developed 
from the needs which the community Itself has deemed Iniperallve, 

An A ASCI’ mini -grant funded a two -day visit to Buffalo, New- Vork 
where I visited the storefront centers, and Sl'NV-Buffalo’s urban cen- 
ter. These recommendations resulted from the visit: 

• that the college form a partnership with the poor, those most In 
need of education, the residents of the inner city, and, using the 
storefront approach, hustle or sell education on the street: 
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• that Immediate planning between institutions of higher learning 
and the neighborhoods begin promptly to develop a meaningful 
program. 

The college accepted the recommendation and proceeded with positive 
action. 

In September of 1969, Paterson State College and Tombrock Col- 
lege, a junior college, jointly opened a college Information center ‘n the 
heart of Paterson’s ghetto. The objectives of the center are: 

• To provide information on educational questions; 

• To provide specific assistance when possible to the community 
and its youth about colleges in the state; 

• To provide opportunities for the students of ’ .h colleges to par- 
ticipate In Center’s activities and to leain about conditions in 
poverty neighborhoods; 

• To establish a relationship between the community and the co- 
operating colleges. 

Students staffing the center are paid under the work-study pro- 
gram; the administrators volunteer their services. Hepresentatlves 
from other New Jersey colleges come to the Center to talk about ad- 
missions, discuss special programs and answer questions. 

American education is already unique In Its diversity. It now must 
become flexible In expanding. At Paterson we’re reaching out to meet 
the needs of students and effect useful changes in existing structure 
and programs. 

The college informational center, we hope, is just the beginning. 

Question: Could you comment onthe techniques Patersonused to sample 
community opinion and to get Ihecommunity involved In the development 
of your program? 

Mr. Parker: Let’s slai' with some brief background on the city. It’s a 
large city with a population about 40 per cent black, maybe 30 per cent 
Spanish-speaking- IMerto Hican, Cubr n, Latin American or w^hal have 
you -and the rest Caucasian. 

It was a wealthy city. The silk industry was its power. Unfor- 
tunately, it’s a dying city. In one sense, 

Paterson State College began In the city of Pf.terson and, like 
many an institution, migrated to suburbia. It was not concerned with 
the problems of the Inner city. 

In 1968, Dr. J. K. Olsen came to Paterson State and along with 
him came the deterinlnallon that the college should extend Its help to 
the city. 

\Ve formed a comniunlty advisory group. It represented the com- 
munity at large, and wc tried to pul emphisis on effective action. 

The college informational center was opened In one of the most 
dilapidated, poverty-stricken areas In the city. We hada meeting to get 
in contact with the people who lived within that ai*ea, to find out how we 
could help. 

The problem was that the minority stude nts had much difficulty 
getting into college. Some had the grades, some h>ad the potential, but 
they just didn’t know how to go about it, and usjally when they applied, 
it was too lale, and so they never got in tl>e door. 
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So the idea was developed with community leaders that we come up 
with a cojistrucUve program. Everything had always been done outside 
the community; this was to be a program where the community would be 
In the mainstream. 

We had no money, and those of you that are with state Institutions 
know we really have to fight for budgets, A religious order gave us the 
use of a building they o*#ned in the ghetto area. 

Our next problem was to devise an effective program. I contacted 
all of the state institutions asking for information on scholarships, 
grants, awards, and asking for display material on admissions. The 
response was very good. 

Finally, 1 contacted the admissions officers and invited them to 
come down at least one evening during the week to hear about our pro- 
gram. All of them responded. 

Now, what is our program? The real action Is this -the black stu- 
dent, the Spanish student, once he enters the Institution of higher learn- 
ing, whal can w'e do to bring him up, quote, to our Iraditli^nal standards, 
unquote? 

Our concern is to help him before he gels to that stage. We want 
to assist him so that when he enters the front door he will have the 
knowledge that he needs to function effectively in any institution, not 
only Paterson State, We are interested, of course, in having these stu- 
dents apply to Paterson State, but if a student wants to go to Montclair 
State or Jersey City, w'e feel that we have given him some knowledge of 
what he has to do. 

Just a week ago wc had a young man come in. He was In the 10th 
grade, Interested In going Into engineering, and didn’tknow what to taxe. 
Apparently he had beenplaced In programs like shop that were not geared 
to college. He w anted to know whal the requirements were for an en- 
gineering institution. 

We sal down wllh a representative from the Newark College of En- 
gineering and mapped out hiB schedule for the next three years. 

Now, I think this is positive action, and this is the type of action 
we definitely must have. 
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Today’s complex world calls for recognition of the essential unity 
of the globe, with its challenge to man to learn to live together. The 
need for a global outlook is scarcely controversial; we must have a 
high degree of cooperation and mutual understanding bet\\een nations. 

To meet this need young Americans must have the opportunity to 
learn about other countries, peoples, and cultures, an opportunity which, 
to this point, has been lacking on most campuses. The pervasive iso- 
lationism of higher education in this country is revealed by the alarm- 
ing number of students who complete their college studies without any 
work dealing with the non-Western world. As late as 1964, 90 per cent 
of liberal arts college graduates had not had a single course in non- 
Western cultures. In general social science, there is a short supply of 
teachers, particularly at the secondary school level, who are able to 
deal with non-Western problems and issues. The education of teachers 
in iniernatlonallsm has not yet received concentrated atlenllon or full- 
scale effort on the part of major educational organizations, government 
agencies, foundations, and universities. 

This serious gap in the education of the grow ing generation comes 
at a time when there is much pressure on American high?r education in 
the interest of relevancy. But no need for relevance is more important 
than that presented by the rapidly changing international scene. When 
the United Nations was founded in 1945, there were only four African 
stales that could be classified as independent. Today, we count 42 in- 
dependent nations In Africa. Certainly the emergence of these nations 
along with other countries which achieved Independence during the same 
period has changed the focus of American foreign policy. 

It is safe to say that, of the twentieth century influences on Ameri- 
can education, potentially the greatest Is the changed position of our 
country in world affairs. It Is also safe to assert that this state of af- 
fairs has so far brought least response from the educational system. 
Accordingly, at present and in the future we shall need informed 
college graduates who can make a substantial contribution to public un- 
derstanding and who can deal dispassionately with issues and problems 
of international relations. These ipiperatives will follow In the wake of 
the growing Involvement of the United States with other nations. The in- 
creased contact between the United States and foreign nationals through 
Immigration, travel, and business will make it necessary that Americans 
have a broader capability In the fields of International affairs and inter- 
cultural understanding. 

Howard A, Heed, of Kducation and World Affairs, feels as do many 
educators that higher institutions have a stellar role to play In working 
our way out of this dilemma. He slates: 

Increased, Inforn^ed awareness of world affairs 
and of at least one major, literate culture In ad- 
dition to one’s own should be the goal of any 
eral educational program. The reasons are clear 
and basic. First, every major cultural li'adltion 
Is *ntrlns1cally worth study as an expression of 
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man's creative genius. Next, study of another 
Culture based on prior, serious, andcritlcal study 
of one's owncivlli^atlon provides an indispensable 
perspective on that tradition. At the same time 
study can, in microcosm, supply the means by 
which each individual, having gained this fuller 
sense of identity, is more likely to discover his 
vocation, which can become the fulcrum by which, 
like Archimedes, he can move the world and thus 
truly begin to know himself. He will thus find his 
unique place in the world by becoming a more In- 
tegrated, responsible Individual and member of 
the human community. 

In the modern world, then, a liberal or general education Is in- 
complete without an effective International dimension. Then, too, it 
should be emphasized that liberal or general education confined to the 
Western tradition Is no longer adequate or Justifiable under present 
world conditions. 

Before the end of the 70’s, a good undergraduate education, should 
have an International component, preferably one related to the non- 
Western world. At this point In history and recognizing the factors 
which make such a study Imperative, higher education can no longer be 
content with graduating studenls whose knowledge is restricted to the 
Western world. 

Interdisciplinary or area courses may be the most effectlv^e way 
to provide an understanding of foreign cultures. Such courses may be 
taught by a single professor or a team of members of several depart- 
ments. The area considered may be a continent, a region, or a national 
slate, bringing together relevant knowledge from any or all disciplines 
to bear on the area under consideration. In a study of this type one should 
not consider a single aspect of a society or culture in isolation, but must 
treat the area as a social-cultural entity. 

There is also a need for a full and enthusiastic commitment of 
faculty members Involved In Ihe value of international studies. The 
effort to provide an adequate, well-trained faculty in the field of Inter- 
national studies must, therefore, be given high priority. 

A 1967 Office of Education task force proposed the following high 
priority international education tasks: 

• The development of Interdisciplinary courses, focusing on a geo- 
graphic area or on a contemporary world problem, designed not 
for the specialist but for general students; 

• The expansion of area studies prograrriS and programs in Inter- 
national studies as comprehensive programs of undergraduate 
study; 

• The development of courses In foreign language that stress the 
foreign culture and contemporary civilization; 

• Greater experimentation with new theoretical models of under- 
graduate curricula, and specifically with models which place at 
their center the use of International materials to study Inter- 
related problems in all fields; 

• The preparation of texts and other Instructional materials In In- 
ternational studies; 
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• The development of new programs to train college teachers to use 
newly -developed materials; 

• The Internationalization of elementary and secondary school 
teacher programs; 

• Increased utilization of the talents of visiting foreign scholars; 

• The development of programs to cover new problems which would 
be of Immediate and long-range relevance for International edu- 
cation, such as decolonization or urbanization; 

• Special support for courses In international communication be- 
yond conventional language instruction, such as the language of 
music and dance, 

Undergraduate study abroad is a useful instrument of international 
education and Its striking possibilities for the 70’s should be explored. 
In view of the mounting problems associated withthese programs, how- 
ever, colleges and universities could make a genuine contribution to the 
refinement of these programs by working out guide lines for their organi- 
zation and administration. In this connection, consortium arrangements 
should be encouraged as a device to make available resources go as far 
as possible. One Important advantage of consortium arrangements is 
that further proliferation of Independent programs in congested study 
centers abroad may be limited, In promoting internatioa'il understand- 
ing, close cooperation beU'een program organizers In this country with 
their foreign colleagues is vital. 

The existing programs of the Institute of International Studies are 
one potential source for assistance in projecting programs for the 70's, 
Some of the programs help develop curriculum materials for teaching 
about foreign countries on a variety of school levels, Otherc provide 
opportunities for training teachers and scholars in over a hundred for- 
eign languages and help produce teaching materials for non-Western 
languages. Still other programs Involve exchange teaching and special- 
ized study abroad, research projects on foreign areas, cross-cultural 
studies of school achievement, and special In-service tralningprograms 
on world affairs. 

The U.S. Office of Education Is currently helpingstate departments 
of education Internationalize Ihelr staff and programs through sumnier 
seminars abroad. Ore-third of the chief slate school officers ai'e cur- 
rently making a study tour of selected educational programs In Asia and 
the Middle East. 

Among the more significant continuing services provided by the 
Office of Education to American educallon at all levels are: Teacher 
exchange, research and study abroad; foreign language and area cen- 
ters and fellowships; contract research; and foreign curriculum con- 
sultants. 

The Federal government has been sending American teachers 
abroad since 1946 to help them learn more about life In other countries. 
During the 1968-69 academic year, American teachers exchanged jobs 
with teachers from the United Kingdom, Germany, Australia, Austria, 
Canada, the Ketherlands, New Zealand and Norway, Fifty-five Ameri- 
cans were awarded teaching posts abroad on a one-way, non -exchange 
basis under this program. 

The Fulbright-Hays Act provides grants to enable American 
teachers and students to go overseas for research and study. Grants 
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for tE*is purpose go to graduate students planning to teach as well as to 
members of secondary schools, state departmeiits of education and col- 
leges and universities. Most of the awards are intended to further the 
study of non-Western languages. Within this category are grants to as- 
sist in conducting summer seminars, sending curriculum development 
teams overseas, and for supporting overseas group researchand study. 

This year, more than 90,000 students are Involved in the work of 
107 lang:iage and area centers established in 63 American colleges and 
universities under Title V[ of the National Defense Education Act. These 
centers offer advanced training, usually at the graduate level in lan- 
guages not traditionally taught in the United Stales but that have beC'^me 
vitally important to our countiy in recent years. In addition to language 
study, the centers usually offer several courses dealing with other as- 
pects of the regions under study. 

National Defense Education Acv-financed research and curriculum 
development projects have been producing improved curriculums for 
teaching foreign languages in this country over the last decade. Since 
the research program began, American scholars have developed basic 
courses In 135 languages. 

Large school systems, colleges, universities and state depart- 
ments of education can Improve curriculum onothercountries and their 
languages by .'equesting the services of a curriculum consultant from 
the country they wish to study. About 30 foreign experts are brought to 
the United States each year toworkwlth specific schools and educational 
agencies. 

In addition to the services to American education, the Office of 
Education assists other countries in developing their educational pro- 
gram?, works with visiting educatorb,and cooperates w ith other govern- 
ment agencies in administering programs of technical assistance to 
educational leaders from other countries. 

At the center of the Office of Education’s concern for International 
education is the Institute of International Studies. The institute admin- 
isters the programs already enumerated; It works closely with other 
bureaus In helping theni expand and improve the international dimen- 
sions in many programs and serves as a central point of contact within 
the Office of Education for those interested In international education. 
The institute aims to: 

• Communicate Iho concept that the natdnal Interest in education 
Includes an International dimension; 

• Increase our knowledge of the world and its people; 

• Infuse an appropriate international dimension throughout the do- 
mestic educational program; 

• Stimulate or support research and dcvelopn^cnl projects designed 
to improve methods and materials for international education: 

• EMucate more specialists for International studies and services; 

• Promote International understanding and cooperation. 

The institute is especially Interested in helping identify the re- 
lationship between problems of IntercuUural understanding w ithin the 
United Stales and between the United States and other countries. 

U Is recognUed that the cultural background of mlnorUy groups 
of our society arc as seriously neglected In our formal educational 
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system as are those of people of other lands. We need to strengthen 
teaching about the cultural backgrounds of minority groups in America 
within the broader context oi'appreclatingthe contrlbutionof all cultures 
to mankind’s common heritage 

With the help of several Institute of International Studies pro- 
grams, higher education Is now, for the first time, producing a stream 
of scholars who have strong backgrounds in history, anthropology, and 
other social sciences, along with a fully functional competence in for- 
eign languages which until recently were rarely taught In the United 
States. 

Obviously, there are many aspects of projecting a program of 
international education for the 70’s which I have not touched upon. The 
choice of emphasis on undergraduate education at the general education 
level was made in the interest of makingprovisions for the largest num- 
ber of students. 

In summary, these are the aspects we have stressed: 

• The present-day relevance of interriational study occasioned by 
the need for all men to learn to live together; 

• The serious gaps that exist in the education of Individuals who 
must live in today’s world; 

• The need to Include an international dimension in undergraduate 
education; 

• The availability of the Institute of International Studies as source 
of financial assistance in developing programs for the 70's. 

It is now time for slate colleges and universities to Join hands in 
this exciting venture. We have conquered the wind and sand, and we no 
longer merely romanticize about reaching the stars. Yet nothing could 
lift us to greater heights than clasping the outstretched hands of what 
Carl Sandburg called the *"famlly of man.” 
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In ancient times when trade was reawakened in Western Kurcpe, 
trade routes clung close to walled towns and tradesmen with their goods 
stopped under the walls beseeching and paying for the protection of the 
lord of the castle. It was better to paj* a price to one lord than to be 
exposed to the unknown dangers of the countryside. Faubourgs or de- 
pendent enclaves of merchants grew up around the town. Fairs were 
held in season; commerce grew; people became more prosperous, more 
specialized and more interdependent. From these enlarged communi- 
ties created for protection and trade the modern city was born. 

To some of these cities scholars came, seeking the same protec- 
tion that attracted the merchants. But scholars were attracted, too, by 
the merchants* goods, and fairs. Then, as now', they liked to be where 
the action was. In unsettled times, the Kingof Naples or the King of Eng- 
land Intervened to promise safety if the scholars of Pisa or Paris would 
migrate to their estates. So we may be justified In speaking as though 
the community of scholars W'as called into being by society to serve its 
social ends. 

Kenneth lioulding, in describing the rise of the university, refers 
to the Pinocchio principle. Society fashioned its university like the w'ood- 
cutter Geppoto fashioned his puppet. We set the university on its feet 
thinking to be served and pleased by our creature, but discovered that 
the puppet walked, had a life of its owm, and was surprisingly wdllful. 

The business of the university is truth which it eng^.ges either to 
preserve or to find. The efficient force in a university Is generaicd by 
scholars, who behave largely Independently but under rules which we 
call the laws of science or the rules of evidence. Under these laws, each 
scholar mines his own data and Interprets them under rules of parsi- 
mony. For the scholar, the sin against Iho Holy Ghost is faithlessness 
to the data, and any scholar who is unwilling to follow the data where 
they lead, but rather stretches or withholds evidence to save a precon- 
ception, is made, like Pinocchio, to look foolish. Kach of us knows of, 
or may be, a scholar who has had his nose out of jcint because reviews 
were bad. But if our mistakes have been honest ones, the corrective 
force that comes from exposing our ideas to public view' is welcome. 
We can review^ the data, correct our errors, refashion our hypothesis 
and move again to the attack with renewed confidence. And for this rea- 
son, and not for the volume of pages, the rule of publish or perish has 
some valldity-and the rule canbebetterapplledto the entire enterprise 
of scholarship than to the career of an aspiring assistant professor. 

The school orunlversltyisalsoaplacew'hei'e careers are planned. 
The most noble objective of scholarship is truth, liut usefulness is a 
handmaiden not to be despised. And from the beginning usefulness has 
been an expected virtue. The professions of church, law and medicine 
were the central concern of the early university. To these we have added 
engineering, business, agriculture, journalism, to name a few. In prep- 
aration for each profession there is a body of knowledge and a skill or 
an art of doing. Though we often try to make invidious distinctions be- 
tween pure and applied sciences, there is substance at one edge and 
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technique at the other for the historian as well as the engineer. At the 
outer edge where we a re most specialized and where we are most proud, 
we are all professionals. We all sell our services, and vs^e are or can be 
worthy of our hire. 

In more modern times, the society that supports and continuously 
recreates us Is very different from the simple society that first saw 
cities rise In response to awakening trade and commerce. NW the goods 
that fill the arteries of commerce are sotransformed by technology that 
the raw product Is completely disguised. Who would have envisioned 
raw petroleum transformed into nylon fabrics or have beriCved that 
plastics could be made losing? That metal wings could cany 300 people 
and tons of baggage? The goods w^e sell now^adays are products of Ideas 
impressed on nature rather than products of a free nature. And vse have 
learned to expect that we can do anything-travel through space, live 
under water mine the sea, free ourselves from the limitations that 
gravity and tin'ie have Imposed upon us. But though w^e may seem to be 
w'onder-working giants w^hen w'e pool our specialized skills, In Isolation 
we are pygmies. One blackout the Korlheast, or the failure of a car-* 
buretor on a modern freeway, reminds us that, adaptive as we may be 
as hiomo sapiens , we are far too specialized now to survive the loss of 
our technology. So the analogue to the medieval w'alled town is, for the 
modern entrepreneur, the university. The faubourgs of brain industries 
grow up “alongside its outer ivied walls” seeking the protection, the 
support and the injections of newly discovered truths or techniques. And 
the cycle of the scholar’s life seems to have gone full circle so that In 
relation to the contemporary society, a university is both creature and 
creator. 

For the school there are two classes of scholars -the teachers 
and the learners. In most of the literature the student Is the under- 
graduate, and If a graduate mission changes the traditional ecological 
conditions of the undergraduate, the standard reaction Is horror. One 
would judge from casual observation that graduate education was an In- 
trusion, not healthy, not necessary, but rather threatening to the success 
of the institution’s central mission. Yet graduate education Is a logical, 
natuial, necessary adaptation to expanding possibilities, expanding op- 
portunities, and expanding Imperatives in modern life. From their first 
Invention universities have been a response to societal needs. They Kive 
not been static. The body of knowledge taught in 1492 w ould be repre- 
sented at best by a vestige in 1942. Yet tbs university of 1492 and the 
university of 1912, so different from each other, were both universities 
for their tin\e and their time’s needs. And the charge of Irrelevance 
was for each equally true and equally false. The changes in the quarter 
century since 1942 Kave been greater than for any like time ,n the his- 
tory of higher education. And these changes have made the graduate 
program Inevitable. Graduate education must be accepted as an integral 
part of our modern obilgalion. If it Is treated gingerly as an unw elcome 
threat to nostalgic memories of quieter, happier undergraduate peace, 
future education will not be adjusted to the requlremenls of the school, 
the scholar, or the society. 

We not only have more knowledge to bring within our purview, we 
are now committed to universal opportunity. This is not quite the same 
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as universal higher education, but It does press to a broader mission. 
One of the misfortunes of this new circumstance Is that those who ask 
and deserve equal opportunity from universities are not equally pre- 
pared to participate. And from this unequal preparation arises a crisis 
of relevance. 

Education Is not an absolute good, prepared and piickaged for de- 
livery in standard sizes. It is a means to serve our ends. If the end is 
mathematical skill, the education must be deslg;\ed to reach down to 
meet the student. If the instruction Is not related \o the student’s level 
of preparation. It is irrelevant. If after reaching him it does not stretch 
him, it is again irrelevant. 

Our problem of numbers is not Just that there are more bodies, 
but that there are many more and different minds differently prepared, 
coming from different milieux and bringing different expectations, and 
that they, or many of them, must be taken farther than ever was true 
before. 

Everywhere one hears talk of relevance these days. Often the word 
Is a stereotype In the mouths of dissenters. But we do need to ask to 
what our educational program reUktes. The obvious first checking point 
is the ability of the student; the second Is his objective; the thl;^ may 
be society’s objective. Immediacy and relevance are only accidentally 
coincident. Dante remains relevant wherever the human spirit needs 
stretching, and I need not be Italian, and late medieval at that, to profit 
from his writings. 

The problem of the inner city in an appropriate concern of scholar- 
ship; and 60 are drugs: and so Is war; and so are law and order; and 
freedom and Its challenge or contribution to order. Life Is filled with 
Imperatives that require Immediate attention. Lister, to Ortega: 

Life cannot wait until the sciences have explained 
the universe scientifically. We cannot put off liv- 
ing until w e are ready. The most salient charac- 
teristic of life is its cc»erclveness: Ills always 
urgenti “here and now^withoulposslblefostpone- 
ment. Life Is fired at us point blank. And culture, 
which is Its Interpretation, cannot wail anymore 
than can life itself. 

But how does the university facilitate work on Immediate prob- 
lems? Does it mount crusades for social ends? If so, how does one 
identify consensus In the confusion of different, Individual, strongly held 
convictions that so characterize a faculty? The normal process of seek- 
ing corporate consensus in a university usually engulfs the energies of 
affected scholars p.nd, for the time, paralyzes the efficient forces upon 
which the university and the society depend. Moreover, crusading, ex- 
cept for the freedom of Its scholars, is Inappropriate to the role of a 
university. T'he corporate university exists to assure a proper climate 
for, and to facilitate the work of, scholars who are as individuals the 
efficient force in the academic enterprise. They should, by definition, 
be of such varying Interests that consensus should not be easy. In such 
an environment, teacher scholars and apprentice scholars should grow' 
toward wisdom together. And with their own wisdom, freely and Indi- 
vidually applied, they •‘hould try to cure the social malaise, It is by 
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scholar-maVang that the university helps fashion the units by and from 
which a better society can be built. 

The university has come to be the preferred instrument for building 
and governing society, for preparing scholars, and for preparing men 
for the professions. Indeed, the most likely immediate response to any 
need for manpower building has been to create a new academic disci- 
pline. or a new multidiscipline combination, and to ask the old curricula 
to move over and make room for the innovation. In fact, however, many 
of our manpower requirements might better be cared for outside the 
university structure. Our automatic recourse to the university is an 
expression of our preference for using gadgets we are familiar with 
rather than thinking hard about new approaches to recalcitrant problems. 

We do have tremendous andunrea ^ uc faith in gadgets. If a school 
board finds t!:e system for which it is rerponslble faltering because of 
population shifts, or tax failure, or faulty personnel, it is disposed to 
seek advice from management consultants. In an example brought to my 
attention only recently, three confused assistant superintendents were 
joined by four new assistants under a new organiaation chart, so that 
now there are seven confused assistant superintendents. Such a change 
in an organisation chart is too frequently a substitute for change in dis- 
trict policy. Meanwhile, the hard problem that led to the study in the 
first place is still out there in the real world waiting to be solved. But 
the board is satisfied that it ia doing something, although its energy has 
been diverted from the social problem to district reorganiaatlon. The 
result is a new administrative gadget and a problem stlU unrecolved. 

In similar vein. If there is juvenile delinquency, we pass a law. 
If ♦here is a conflict amonguniverslties, we create a coordinating board. 
I' sc\.dal injustice becomes burdensome enough, we try a revolution. But 
a;t^/ the law is passed, the coordinating board ci'ealed, or the revolu- 
tion tried, the substantial problems underlying the unrest still remain 
to be solved, and no gadgets, how ever prestigious, can lake the place of 
difficult analysis and uncomfortable, awkward, essential reform man- 
dated by one or more officers who have been willing to work their ways 
f.^ee from the confusion. The gadget is more frequently an anodyne to 
the public cor*aclence than an instrument forefflclent reform. And when 
the ;^dget Is a coordinating board, the hardest possible educational de- 
cision Is placed on the shoulders of an agency which. Judged by Us rec- 
ord, can attract loss distinguished personnel than ca i the beleaguered 
universities, colleges, and legislative commitlees It Is expected load* 
vise or coordinate. 

We do need division of labor among educational institutions as well 
as among men. Daniel Bell has stated the case succinctly: 

If there Is tote a national university system, then 
we need to iriitiate more sustained thought about 
its desirable shape. Shjould graduate schools and 
their research preoccupations bellnkedwlthlarge 
undergraduate colleges? Should one not have two 
kinds of graduate schools, one for detailed re- 
search Irairdr.K and one for broader education? 

What is the optimal sire of a single campus? What 
kind of division of labor can be created among 
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universities as regards concentrations in differ- 
ent fields? Should some kinds of research be de- 
tached from universities and lodged either in 
government, in non-profit institutions, or in some 
kind of academy structjre? 

These are questions about structure and function. 
But If one goes farther and 1 Iriks them to the ques- 
tion of legitimacy, one should, perhaps, graspthe 
nettle and make some further, broad distinctions. 
Can one give all universities, private and state, 
small and large, elite and mass, liberal arts and 
Junior colleges, the same cloak of Immunity and 
privilege that Is vs'orn in the classical model? 
What is academic freedom In a Junior college and 
does this differ from the citirenshipof a corpora- 
tion employee to speak his mind politically? Does 
membership In a faculty, with its privileges, ex- 
tend to teaching assistants and librarians? In the 
present-day idea of a university we ha'^e a hollow 
Ideology which is contradicted by a complex 
reality. 

For the sake of argument, what would a national 
university system look like if divided along the 
lines of legitimacy that I have proposed? fn ef- 
fect, we would have three different systems: 

a) an autonomous system of elite universities and 
liberal -arts colleges whose justifications would 
lie In their allegiance to the classic pursuits 
of truth and scholarship and would be recipient 
of Its immunities. 

b) a large-scale system of state universities and 
Junior colleges whose functions v’ould bo pri- 
marily professional and technical training. 

c) a large-scale research and service system 
which would be client-oriented, to the govern- 
ment, to Industry, to the minorities, whose 
function would be primarily that of applying 
knowledge to technological and social situa- 
tions. 

The system I have outlined so schen^atlcally is 
open, of course, lo the charge of elitism. It is 
subject, more seriously, to the accusation ^hat In 
the character of knowledge and its application 
such distinctions are false and unreal. Perhaps. 
Kach of these arguments Is debatable. But the 
simple point is that these Issues have never really 
been debated. If one is to think seriously of a 
national system of higher education, serving 
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various purposes in a meaningful division of la- 
bor, surely we must initiate this kind of debate.^ 

In such a division of labor it might be possible for quite different 
institutions to get the satisfaction and respect that are born of being 
highly useful. Then each institution might be content to magnify its own 
calling rather than to fall prey to the university syndrome, the siren 
effect of which has made pale imitations of Harvard out of vigorous, 
sometimes thorny but productive regional Institutions designed for man- 
power preparation. Differences might develop from Internal decisions 
Instead of being externally imposed. Rather than differences in entitle- 
ment to offer advanced degrees there would be differences in objectives 
of degrees, the objectives selected in relation to discerned need rather 
than as a response to tradition and prestige. There Just might be greater 
social profit and therefore more genuine efficiency from a system that 
Invited administrators In each institution to think constructively and au- 
tonomously than can be expected when control is placed in a coordinat- 
ing officer and board and the colleges are asked to respond and conform. 
We need more Ideas and originality, not less; and there Is no clear 
evidence that division of labor and competition are less productive In 
education than elsewhere In a free society. 

Bell’s invitation to a free discussion about a national university 
system is one I applaud. My own first contribution would be to suggest 
that even his formulation of the problem, wise as I believe It to be, is 
too confining. Our educational problems arise not only from lack of 
system but also from unjust distribution of oppoilunities among our 
people. They arise, too, from a cultural disposition to respond to any 
social shortcoming with a new ccwrse in college, or a complete new 
college in which to accommodate the course. Why do we believe that all 
good things must come In standard sizes? If we need new cohorts for 
industry, subprofessional engineers for example, the response of having 
quarter or semester courses organized into two«year curricula may 
make sense. But it may not. Some of our people, neglected too long, 
may be forgiven If they are Impatient, Why could not some good things 
come in slx-w’eek, seven-month, or ton-and-a-half-monlh packages? 
Why should all manpower problems be referred to CDnventional aca- 
demic men or Institutions? The primary relevance problem may be to 
trim the preparation time, content, and objectives to proportions re- 
lated to the needs of a society that is comp>osed, In at least equal num- 
bers, of men and women who want the tools and skill of a trade, and the 
opportunity to use them profitably and usefully. 

In the early years of our refwblic, John Adams wrote to his wife 
Abigail: 

The mechanic «ns are those which we have occa- 
sion for in a young country as yet simple and not 
far advanced In luxury. I must study politics and 
war, that my sons may have liberty to study mathe- 
matics and philosophy, geography, natural history 
and naval architecture, navigation, commerce and 



1 Daniel Bell, ^By Whose Right?" (for CFAT Fall Board Meeting, Nov. 
1969 ), 
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agriculture, in order to give thelrchildren a right 
to study painting, poetry, music, architecture, 
statuary, tapestry and porcelain. 

John Adams was a wise man; he saw an order of priority for edu- 
cators in a young country, and he longed for the day when his children’s 
children could study painting, poetry, music, tapestry and porcelain. 
We are those children and we can study the arts of which he dreamed. 
But we must also, and at the same time, study politics and war as w*ell 
as mathematics, philosophy, natural history, agriculture and commerce. 
And we must also build a cadre of craftsmen with pride in themselves 
and their lives. And we must build educational institutions to provide 
the full variety of skills. And we must raise a breed of echicators each 
of whom can draw satisfaction from performing well his role in a labor 
which must be divided according to specialized functions in order to be 
successful. And somehow we must shake free from the university syn- 
drome so that we can honor education for its contribution to present 
need, not for Its conformity to an older conception of prestige. 
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